THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1916 


AMERICAN CANS 


Are users of Hole and Cap Cans keeping pace 
with the canning industry in development and 
progress? Are they not carrying a self-im- 
posed handicap, both as to cost of packing and 
quality of product? 


Canned Foods in SANITARY CANS are 
preferred by the trade—from jobber to con- 
sumer. 


Why not get an even start with your neighbor 
for 1917? The starting point—THE SANI- 
TARY CAN WITH THE SANITARY GAS- 
KET. 


American Can Company 


THE JOURNAL OF QUALITY=—NOT QUANTITY 
IN PERSONAL—INTIMATE—TOUCH WITH THE WHOLE INDUSTRY 
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Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 
John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore - Md. 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire .absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


WRITE us for @ SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
LACQUERED RUST PROOF CA ome MACHINE ILLUSTRATED below is the one that effects this 
COMBINATION. The POPULAR MACHINE that MAKES LACQUER- 
eb Chace Goat ne wil rai all of the ordinary condition: ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
2 UN cs. 
HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN COLOR 


T Ss Ss are s its 
a ininestiately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOMER. The BENEFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 


> US SAMP 
HIs isthe COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SEELY BROS. | Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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Ayars Machine Company, xe 


Salem, 
w Jersey. 


CORN SHAKER 


FOR SHAKING CANS OF 
CORN BEFORE SHIPPING TO 
GIVE THE CONTENTS A RICH 


CREAMY APPEARANCE. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


A 
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DECORATED 


Packers requiring their Name and 
Brand Lithographed on Cans in- 
tended for Export or Domestic 
use, will find it to their advantage 
to submit specifications to us. 


To take care of the increased 
Export demand for American 
Canned Foods, we have perfected 
several combinations of Colors 
which will absolutely withstand 
the intense heat of Processing. 


Naturally—the cost exceeds that 
of Paper Labels—but not as much 
as has been generally supposed. 


We decorate the Sanitary style of 
Cans only. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TINS 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Spots of all kinds disappearing—Futures the important con- 
sideration—Kvery article in tin advancing—New prices 
of tin plates indicate high can prices for 1917. 


If the reported well cleaned up condition of the can- 
ned foods market on all lines is true, as made by those 
who have scoured the market for goods, there will soon 
be nothing of interest to talk about in spot goods, and all 
attention will be given to futures. We are about at that 
point now, for the future question is the most important 
one facing the industry at this time. The jobbers are 
hungry for futures, now, and higher prices than offered 
last year are making some canners’ palms itch for the 
contracts; but the canners will do well to go slow. 

The various Associations of canners are meeting. 
quietly, to consider this question of costs for 1917—the 
New York State packers, for instance, having held a 
meeting at Rochester on the 5th for this purpose. There 
are sO many angles to this matter of cost that it is not an 
easy one to solve completely and correctly. Possibly no 
two canning factories in the business have exactly the 
same cost in the production of the same line of goods, 
but there are many common points of cost which pertain 
to all, and the trouble has come from the fact that so 
many paid no attention whatever to even these prominent 
ones. There has been one matter pretty definitely settled 
since our last report, and one which is a very consider- 
able factor in the cost of your 1917 goods; we refer to the 
naming of tin plate prices by some of the leading mills, 
and it is said the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
will name prices on Wednesday or Thursday of this 
week, October 18th or 19th. A price of $6.00 has been 
named by these independent makers, and the probability 
is that the American price will equal if not exceed this, 
and predictions are made that the price will go to $8.00. 
This means that cans in 1917 will not be cheaper than the 
quoted prices of today, and may go considerably higher. 
Last year the price of tin plates was set at $3.60, and can 
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contract prices were named upon that basis; today’s can 
prices represent an equivalent price with tin plate at 
$5.50 to $6.00. Boxes will be higher, labels will cost more 
than they do today, and you will undoubtedly have to pay 
higher wages in 1917 than you did in 1916. If you cannot 
resist the temptation to take future business today, figure 
these items in your cost and name prices accordingly. 
We think, however, that it would be better to wait until 
about the first of the year before naming future prices, 
or at least before accepting. There is not much chance 
of prices falling off between this time and the beginning 
of 1917, and the wait may make the appetite of the buyers 
that much better. There are some canners who waited 
all of last season before selling futures, and had sold none 
when the canning season opened, and we have not heard 
a complaint from one of them. 

As to the market of this week—it is just a repetition 
of last week, only more so. The columns of our market 
pages have advanced steadily in the face of opposition, 
and today the lines are higher up than they were one 
week ago, and there are those who say that the advances 
have not reached their limit even yet. 

Indiana reports her tomato canners as_ entirely 
cleaned out of stock; California says at this writing that 
heaven and earth are against a big pack of tomatoes in 
that State, and if there are any tomatoes worth speaking 
of, in first hands, in the East, they are being effectually 
concealed. And we do not believe they would be con- 
cealed at the $1.25 price. There were too many canners 
who held their tomatoes last season for that figure, to let 
it go by now untouched. No. 2 tomatoes have reached 
%5c and the catsup makers are credited with having 
driven No. 10 tomatoes to $4.50. There is a good deal of 
speculation as to whether the market will remain at these 
high figures ; but as far as the canners are concerned they 
do not care a rap, as they are now out of it, and we do not 
think the jobbers will put the price down for the benefit 
of their fellow jobbers. It would be better for the indus- 
try and for all tomato canners if the price on No. 3 stand- 
ard tomatoes did revert to $1.00 and stay there; for there 
would not then be the temptation to resurrect some of the 
old, and long-forgotten tomato canneries, and barns 


would be continued as such and not turned into tomato 
canneries. 


Corn is all out of first hands also. News comes from 
Maine that there may be an average of 50 per cent deliv- 
ery on fancy future corn, some having only 25 per cent to 
deliver and others up to 60 per cent, but only one with 75 
per cent of possible delivery. New York State’s delivery 
on future corn is said to average 60 per cent, and if they 
have done this well up there, they have given their buy- 
ers everything that could be expected, and a little more. 
A price of $1.15 has been declined on standard Maine 
style corn, so that what the price on fancy and extra 
grades of corn is may be left to the imagination. It is 
a fact the holder of canned corn can name his own price— 
and get it—so the above statement is not exaggerated. 

Notice in the Indianapolis report of the market that 
sauer kraut is quoted at $1.15 in No. 3 cans, and it is fur- 


ther stated that the supply is limited and nearly exhaust- 
ed. Pumpkin has gone up to 70c and strong at that, with 
promises of higher prices. String beans promise to rival 
corn when the truth of their shortage becomes known, 
and are now being quoted at advancing prices. No see- 
tion seems to have gotten anything like a fair pack of 
string beans, and the consumers have learned to like and 
ask for this dish, and will pay advancing prices, if they 
must. 

All fruits are in constantly heavy demand and the 
prices being steadily advanced. California reports a more 
nearly cleaned-up condition of her canned fruits than ever 
before for this early in the season, and many are with- 
drawing from the market. The Eastern fruit has been 
so light that it is not a factor this season. 

3aked bean packers will do well to read carefully the 
article in this week’s issue entitled “The Other Side of 
the Bean Question.” This is not a mere tirade against 
high priced beans, but the statement was prepared after 
the writer, in company with others, thoroughly investi- 
gated the matter. It is, therefore, an authoritative state- 
ment, and if bean buyers will be guided by this they can 
save themselves considerable money and prevent the 
monopoly that is now being attempted in the bean supply. 

Canners of oysters are considerably worried over the 
poor promises for an oyster yield in the Chesapeake Bay 
this season. There is some kind of a blight settling down 
upon the oysters, and thousands are daily found dead. 
The State and the Government are trying to find what is 
causing this serious loss, but so far have not succeeded. 
If continued it will mean trouble for the oyster canners, 
and much higher prices than now prevail. As it is the 
price of raw oysters is higher in this city than it has 
been for many years. 


Somebody Wants—that old machinery, surplus 
seed, etc., and there is no way to find him so quickly 
as by an ad in the For Sale Columns of “THE 
Canning TRADE’’. Cost? Why it brings you money’ 


OLD THE CANNING 
INERY TRADE 
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AGENTS—Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. Geo. G. Suddock, Seattle, Wash. 


HIGH SPEED 
SLITTER 


CENTER, FRICTION FEED 


Fitted with an extra heavy 
crucible steel shaft, mounted 
in solid bearings, bronze 
bushed. End thrust bearings 
eliminate lateral motion. 


No burrs or curved blanks. 


Double edgecuttersfurnished, 
giving double the service. 


Provisions are made for a 
grinding attachment. 


Ask for Leaflet, 29-F 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 
CANS 


OF 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


BALTIMORE 


WELL ERMAD 
CONVEYORS 


Our line of conveyors is full and complete. 
We make simple drag conveyors of the 
type shown.—Belt conveyors, screw con- 
veyor or apron conveyors to suit conditions. 


a 


We have conveyors to save you money 

handling raw or finished product in bulk, 

cans, boxes, barrels or crates. 

Tell us your problem and let us show you. 
CATALOGUE P-24 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 44 


a fem The Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. ‘& 
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is 
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The New York Market 


The market all in favor of the canners—Tomatoes here sold at $1.25, Corn at $1 15~— 


Sellers refuse business and advance prices—Everything in cans on an upward move— 
Some demand for peas—String beans scarce—Detailed information on each article. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, October 13, 1916. 

The Market.—One feature stands out very plainly this 
week. It is a canners’ market. They can accept offers or not 
as they choose, knowing full well that buyers will have to come 
to their terms in the near future. Brokers are largely idle. 
Telegraph offers for tomatoes, corn, peas, string beans and 
other foods are refused and steadily canners push the market 
upward. Tomatoes have sold as high as $1.25 this week, and 
few are quoting below $1.15. Corn is worth $1.10 and as 
much more as the seller can get. And so it goes through the 
list. All sorts of goods are going up in a way that surprises 
even those who know about the situation. Corn is quoted at 
$1.05 now, and two months ago buyers were afraid to pay 65c. 
Everything put into cans is in much the same position. Nor 
can anyone guess where this is going to stop. Retailers com- 
plain because it is cutting down their business through ren- 
dering it impossible to sell at the old retail prices. Many are 
not buying their usual supply, but enough are buying to take 
everything offered, consequently wholesalers are not feeling 
the pinch at all. Every variety is reported short by those in 
’ position to know and the market goes upward so fast on some 
that buyers are bewildered. 


Tomatoes.—It may still be possible to pick up here and 
there an occasional car at $1.10 for full standard No. 3s laid 
down, but sellers are not anxious and ask $1.15@1.17%. Sell- 
ers at $1.10 are declared to be those who are taking profits 
running as high as $700 a car over the original cost. In gen- 
eral, however, jobbers are not pressing their goods. A few 
still profess to see a pack running up to 13,560,000 cases, but 
not many are so optimistic. A larger proportion see much less 
and are influenced by this vision of shortage. A stronger feel_ 
ing is reported in packing quarters and $1.15 for No. 3s seems 
to be about the best that can be done with the exceptions 
noted. For No. 2s the inside seems to be 90c, and some are 
holding out for 95c. Movement is light. For No. 10s $4.25 
is inside and as high as $4.35 has been paid. While packing 
is virtually over, a few canners are still at work. No one will 
miss anything this year they can get into cans. 

Corn.—First hands are not offering standards from any 
direction, with the exception of a few Southern Maine style 
standards at $1.15 f. o. b. factory. Bids of 2%@b5Bc less are 
promptly declined. Delivery will be below contracts every- 
where, State canners averaging 60 per cent, while estimates 
in Maine run as high as 70 and as low as 30 per cent. Specu- 
lation is credited with the responsibility for the sensational ad- 
vance in values. But speculation exerts its influence, if it is 
speculation, because of a marked shortage in supplies. Per- 
haps, too, because of over-buying in anticipation of a possible 
shortage the pro rata delivery will give buyers about as much 
as they usually have. 

Peas.—No other line is blessed with so many present of- 
ferings, yet no pressure to sell can be discovered. Southern 
standards can be bought for 90c and sifted are held at $1.00. 
Extra sifted are quoted at $1.25 f. o. b. factory. Good West- 
ern peas are in some demand, but holders are firm and buyers 
are conservative in their operations. Retailers are making 
some inquiry. As a whole the pea market is in a more stable 
condition than any other. 

String Beans.—The market is very firm und buyers are 
frequently unable to find the goods they want. Few lots are 
offered and when they are usually some individual reason 
prompts it. Short deliveries on all contracts are reported from 
all sections. In some instances deliveries will fall below 40 
per cent. No. 1s are quoted up to $2.25 and No. 2s are stiff 
at $1.40. Maryland green No. 2s are up to 80c and No. 3s are 
$1.05. No. 10s-are held at $3.40. 

Baked Beans.—Supplies have been pretty well reduced 
because of numerous extraordinary demands. Plain No. 2s are 
$1.15 and No. 3s are $1.50. No. 3s in sauce are $1.65. 

Asparagus.—F all pack is firmer and tends upward on all 
sizes. White mammoth is up to $3. 00 for No. 2%s and large 
white is $2.50. Mammoth green is quoted at $2.50, though 
$2.40 has bought in some instances. Medium green is $2.10. 
Buyers take only what is required for present necessities. 

Succotash.—Not much is available and prices are held 
firmly up to present figures. For Southern $1.15 is asked, and 
for State $1.25, while no Western stock is quoted at all. 


Squash.—Holders are firm, with No. 3s held up to 90c. 

Pumpkin.—The market is steady at 80c for No. 3s and) 
$2.40 for No. 10s. Supplies are light. 

Sweet Potatoes.—All spot goods are firmly held at 90 
for Maryland No. 3s and $3.00 for Maryland No. 10s. 


Fruits.—Demand appears to be good for all descriptions, 
while California goods are not freely offered aud holders are 
asking full outside figures. Southern pack is firm and buyers 
are unable to obtain stock at concessions. The tendency seems 
to be upward. 

Peaches.—The market is firm, both here and.on the Coast 
and No. 2% extra standards are quoted at $1.65, while stand- 
ards are held at $1.42% f. o. b. shipping points. Southern 
peaches are firmer with No. 2 standard yellow quoted at $1.05, 
No. 10 pies at $3.25 and standard No. 3s white, $1.45. Move- 
ment is fair, though buyers appear to be operating cautiously. 

Apples.—No. 10 State pack are firmer and because of un- 
certainty some packers have withdrawn. Estimates on the out- 
put vary, but all agree it will be light. 


Pears.—California pack are held steady at quotations, 
with inquiry increasing. Business is light. No. 2% extras are 
quoted at $2.30 and standard No. 10s at $2.35. Southern ex- 
tra standard No. 3s are firm at $1.20. No State pack are now 
available. 

Cherries.—Movement is light, but- holders are firm and re- 
fuse concessions. Southern standard No. 3 reds are stiff at 
80c. No. 2% California extra standards are quoted at $2.70. 


Apricots.—The market is firm, though buying is light. 
Most purchasers hope to see an easing off in the present situa- 
tion and because of that are waiting. Standard 2%s can be 
bought at $1.55, but most holders want $1.65. No. 10 stand. 
ards are quoted at $5.25 and extra standards are $5.50. 

Pineapples.—Holders are firm and all prices are steady. 
No. 10 pie Porto Rico pack are held at $3.25. No. 2% extra 
Hawaiian are quoted at $2.00 and standards at $1.70. No. 2 
extras are stiff at $1.60. Fancy Maryland sliced No. 2s, $1.65 
and extras, $1.30. Fancy grated is held at $1.45 and No. 10s 
at $3.25. Fancy No. 2% chunks are $1.30. 

Gooseberries.—Not many are available. No. 3s are Vil- 
tually exhausted and No. 10s are held at $3.50, though this is 
largely nominal. 

Blueberries.—Maine pack are of excellent quality, but the 
supply is said to be light. For No. 10s $6.00 is asked, though 
$5.75 will buy. 

Strawberries.—Holders are firm and sales are made only 
at outside figures. For No. 2 standards $1.02% is asked, and 
extra standards are $1:20. No. 2 fancy are firm at $1.37%, 
with No. 10s at $4.75. 

Blackberries.—A steady market prevails, though actual 
movement is light. No. 2 standards are held at 80c and extra 
standards at $1.15, while standard No. 10s are firm at $4.00. 

Raspberries.—Supplies are light and holders ask full 
prices. Business comes chiefly in small lots. No. 2 standards 
are held at $1.05 and No. 10s at $6.00. 

Salmon.—Higher Coast markets have caused an advance 
on most grades here. Red Alaska talls are up to $1.85@ 
1.87%, with pink talls $1.12% and chums $1.02% @1.05. The 
local market is a shade below the parity of the Coast market 
cost laid down. The primary market is reported closely cleaned 
up on red Alaska, with up to $1.70 f. o. b. Coast quoted. 

Sardines.—Fish are running poorly in all Maine Coast 
centers and packers are very firm in their views. Keyless 
quarter-oils are advanced 15c, $3.35 f. o. b. Eastport. Key 
quarter- oils are held at $3.45, an advance of 15c, and the tel- 
dency is upward. Imported goods are more difficult to obtain 
and prices are the subject of negotiation between buyer and 
seller. The catch abroad is so small that no surplus is left 
for export. 

— -—The market is firm at the advance noted 1as 
week. For 5-ounce 85c is asked and 8-ounce are quoted at 
$1.30, while 10-ounce are firm at $1.45. Buying is in small 
lots. 

Shrimp.—The market is firmer, with some holders qu0t- 
ing higher values. The supply is ample, it is said, but the dis 


position to cut prices has created bad conditions in the trade. 
For No. 1s $1.00 is asked, while No. 1%s are up to $2.00. 
HU 


DSON. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Sanitary Can Body Maker, No. 22-N 
Speed 125 a Minute. 


A rigidly constructed, exceedingly simple and absolutely depend- 
able machine for economically making lock-and-lap seam can 
bodies, 24 to 4% inches diameter by 2 to 5% inches in height. 

Every movement from a crank or eccentric given high speed 
without vibration and with least possible wear. Automatic blank 
feed under instant control. Precision feed (patented) used on 
blanks while passing through machine insures blanks being deliv- 
ered absolutely square and to an absolute position in the notching 
attachment and on the forming horn. This is most important and 
an exclusive feature found only in our machines. 

Crank edger—its strength and simplicity a feature of the 
machine. 

Notching attachment adjustable for the entire range of the 
machine, dies and punches have separate adjustments. 

The machine is arranged with jaw clutch, giving instant control. 
Soldering machine is continuous running, allowing of its operation 
Patented while the body-maker is at a stand still. All adjustments are both 

simple and convenient. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


W. BLISS CoO., 25 adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Chicago Office: 622 W. Washington Boulevard. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Bldg. Seattle Office: Atlantic & Utah Sts. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO-OPERATION 


The Basis of Security and Minimum Cost 


The co-operation of the canners of high financial standing at the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
has conclusively shown that the strongest fire insurance indemnity is secured at a cost of from 
30 to 50 per cent less than stock company costs. 
At the present time the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau has insured about 1,000 risks of the representative Canners in the United States. 
Fire Insurance Co-operation practised by the Canners Exchange Subscribers a tWarner Inter-Insurance Bureau is constructive, 
upbuilding, safe, sound and economical. It is managed absolutely in the interests of the policyholders. It is a prime factor in 
your economic success and you want to become a co-operating policyholder now. 


Illustrating Savings Made by Policy Holders 


| Expense and 
Guarantee Fund 
| Years Name of Subscriber Deposit Net Cost Saving 
8 (Name of the subscriber *$66,497.34 $40,878.24 $25,619.10 
| 6 will be given upon ap- 30,373.87 17,877.22 12,496.65 
5 plication to those inter- 61,786.09 47,036.67 14,749.42 
8 ested. ) 16,832.66 10,342.48 6,490.18 
| 8 40,034.92 28,910.85 11,124.07 
| 8 27,082.63 19,070.76 8,011.87 


The above savings were added to their profits. You can make the saving also by sending your orders to 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. Chillicothe, O. Frank Van Camp... ........... San Pedro, Calif. 
Hart, Mich. George N. Numsen, Treas...Baltimore, Md. Lansing B. Warner, Secy.......... Chicago, Ill. 
* The Expense & Guarantee Fund Deposit is comparable to the premium paid to Stock Companies 
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NEWS OF NEW YORK 
Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 


By ‘‘HUDSON”’ 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade” 


Columbus Day, which was observed by some of the canned 
food interests, broke into the market slightly, yet it made no 
difference with prices. Most business men deplore the advent 
of holidays, since it disarranges all arrangements and piles up 
work which has to be rushed later to get it done. Cooler 
weather has increased demand from local buyers and move- 
ment is more active in that direction. Outside trade is quiet, 
buyers preferring to act conservatively at present. 


The situation in tomatoes is causing considerable appre- 
hension among large users. With No. 10s up to 4.50, large 
consumers are more or less worried about their supplies. 
Prices of dishes in restaurants in which tomatoes form an im- 
portant ingredient have all been advanced and those in which 
other varieties are used will shortly have to go up if the pro- 
prietors hope to maintain their profits. New York is begin- 
ning to realie the situation in foods. 


W. <5. Langrill, of the San Francisco office of the J. K. 
Armsby Company, was in New York this week. 


A sale of 500 cases of Southern No. 10 sweet potatoes was 
reported at $2.70 f. o. b. factory. Most packers are refusing 
$2.75. 

Spinach canners in some localities have advanced, No. 2s 
to 95c. No. 3s to $1.20 and No. 10s to $3.75 f. o. b. factory. 


The pack is reported extremely light everywhere. 

H. B. Miner, of New Haven, Conn., was in the West Side 
grocery trade this week. ; 

Charles A. Perkins, of Perkins & Co., Kansas City, was a 
trade visitor this week. 


A wire from Baltimore reports the withdrawal of all offer_ 
ings of No. 2 and No. 3 beets. 


William D. Breaker, of U. H. Dudley & Co., now on the 
Coast, will be back early next week. He is prolonging his stay 
beyond its original limits. 


Spot tomatoes have been very irregular the past week, 
selling from $1.00 up to $1.25, depending upon the holder and 
the quantity wanted. Considerable buying has marked the 
week, but at the moment a lull has developed which seems to 
have resulted from the steady movement of prices upward. 
Nevertheless, buyers must have the goods and in most instances 
they pay the price, though not without protest. Many retailers 
have found it necessary to replenish their broken stocks of 
late, but having done that they ceased buying. 

Wire reports tell of an advance on shrimp to 85c on No. 
1 and $1.85 on No. 1%s f. o. b. factory. 


The Navy Department is shortly to ask for bids for 6,000 
cases of red Alaska salmon. New York wholesalers are all to 
submit bids. 


One sale of a car of new pack standard No. 3 tomatoes 
was made at $1.10 here. The stock cost the seller originally 
80c f. o. b. factory. Some packers are reported refusing bids 
under $1.20 f. 0. b. factory. . 


Apricots are held firmly up to quotations, with most buy- 
ers endeavoring to secure concessions. No. 2% standards are 
quoted at $1.55; extra standards, $1.70; extras, $1.90; No. 10 
extra standards, $5.50, and No. 10 standards, 5.25. 

A. L. Dueson, of Clark & Dueson, Kansas City, was a trade 
visitor this week. 

L. F. Richards, of J. A. Armstrong & Co., Chicago, spent 
part of a day in the West Side trade this week. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


While asparagus is quiet enough, business is in progress 
to hold prices firm. White mammoth is quoted up to $3.06; 
large white, $2.50; medium white, $2.25; small white, $2.00, 
Green is a little less wanted and mammoth is held at $2.50; 
large, $2.20; medium, $2.10, and small, $1.95. Stocks are 
ample, but no important surplus will remain after the usual 
consumption requirements are filled. 


Letters from pumpkin-producing centers all tell of small 
crops. Maryland No. 3s are quoted at 80c and No. 10s at 
$2.40. 


Advices from Baltimore announce an advance on No. 2 
standard cut green string beans to 95c. Stocks are the small- 
est ever known at this time of year, it is said. No. 2 standard 
white wax stringless are held as high as $1.02 4% f. o. b. factory. 


Many factors on the canned foods trade are somewhat 
worried over the situation. Supplies are scarce and prices are 
advancing so rapidly that consumption is more or less curtailed, 
But scarcity in other food products is relied upon to keep 
demand active. 


Congestion of traffic at Galveston is improving so ship- 
ments of foodstuffs can be sent again over the Sunset route in 
the near future. 


Samuel T. Wilson, of Wilson & Wright, Bangor, Me., was 
a trade visitor this week. 


Joseph H. Watson, of Watson & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
in the West Side markets part of a day this week. 


Some letters from Maine say that delivery of 1916 corn 
will not run over 45 per cent. Some packers will deliver no 
more than 25 per cent. 


Bids of $1.10 f. o. b. factory have been declined on 1916 
Southern Maine style corn by a number of canners. 

Frank C. Wilson, of Wilson & Stockridge, Sedalia, Mo., 
was in the New York canned foods market this week. 

L. F. Wendt, of George Marshall Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., was a visitor in the West Side grocery trade this week. 
He said that buyers in his vicinity are seeking all lines of can- 
ned foods, but are really buying sparingly because of high 
prices. 


A few sales of red Alaska salmon were reported at $1.65 
f.o. b. Stock is hard to find in first hands at any price. 


Ketchup manufacturers are reported to have searched the 
market of late for No. 10 tomatoes, and it was largely the in- ' 
fluence of their buying that forced prices up to $4.00 as quoted 
last week. 


Tall pink salmon is reported closely cleaned up, and buy- 
ers have considerable difficulty in finding what they actually 
need for their trade. 


L. A. Blake, of Blake & Co., Providence, R. I., bought an 
assortment of canned foods in the market this week. 

C. A. Clark, of Clark & Rogers, Chicago, spent part of a 
day in the West Side trade this week. 

A sale of two cars of 1916 pack Southern Maine style corn 
was reported early in the week at $1.05 f. o. b. factory for New 
York account. 

Portland, Me., advices say that canners are sold up on 
No. 10 blueberries. A few lots of No. 2s are left, which are 
priced at $1.25 f. o. b. factory. 

The Navy Department has made its awards on tomatoes, 
corn, peas and peaches. Most of the bids accepted were from 
New York. Prices quoted were considered high by some in the 
trade. 

Not for a quarter of a century has a situation like this de 
veloped in the canned foods trade. Holders are forcing UP 


prices, and brokers, usually important factors in distribution, 
are not wanted, while most of their offers on staple goods are 
declined by packers. It it a packers’ market and they are mak- 
ing the most of it. 
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PULP FINISHING 
MACHINE 


PEARS 


We also make 
a machine for 


paring 


PEARS 


We also manufacture Peach Paring machines, 
Cranes, Pineapple and Vegetable Graters, ‘‘Nested’’ 
and ‘‘Colossus’”’ Pea Graders, Pea Hullers, friction 
clutch Pulleys, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Wells & Patapsco Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


carry in stock 
WE toma- 

to Pulp Machines, 
(Also used for Pumpkin), 
and Pulp Finishing ma- 
chines for reducing tomato 
pulp toa fine grade for Cat- 
sup. 


Write for Prices 


““Cyclone”’ 
PULP MACHINE 
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The Chicago Market 


Wholesalers and retailers very busy—A description of Revolutionary Fever—Meetings in 
Chicago —Tomatoes stagnant—Corn holds its independent position—Peas quiet—The 


big question of the market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, October 13th, 1916. 

The Weather.—Indian summer has come and apparently 
has gone, because the weather turned suddenly cold last Sun- 
day afternoon on account of a great northeaster coming down 
Lake Michigan, and it has been cool enough for high shoes and 
overcoats since that time. 

General Comment.—The wholesale grocers are busy—very 
busy—and the retail grocers have begun to hustle the whole- 
salers for their futures, all of which have not yet been deliv- 
ered. 

Many canners are making their shipments of goods sold 
on future contracts late, because they have waited until their 
pack was completed and prorated among their customers. 

They could not determine what deliveries they could make 
until their pack had ended and the percentage of goods to or- 
ders had been figured. 

I hear that some few canners settled matters in an easier 
way than that merely by announcing that there was no output; 
therefore there would be no deliveries, pro rata or otherwise. 

Revolutionists.—‘“‘The experience of this season,’”’ said an 
experienced broker to me, “is going to cure some of our buyers 
of a complaint that had become somewhat prevalent. 

“TI think I shall call it ‘The Revolutionary Fever,’ and its 
symptoms are easily recognized. 

“When a buyer has had one or two fairly successful sea- 
sons he begins to grow mysterious and secretive. When the 
brokers approach him with the old reliable canners’ offerings, 
he says, ‘Not interested,’ or ‘Nothing doing,’. and then we hear 
of him going away on a vacation or week’s trip. 

‘When he returns he has an air of discovery about him, 
something like that assumed by Christopher Columbus when 
he returned from discovering America, and it is noted that his 
orders for the futures to the canners of whom he has previous- 
ly bought, are greatly reduced or entirely neglected. In the 
meantime, however, his sales of futures are heavy, and it is 
rumored that he has placed some large contracts with canners 
at very low prices and his salesmen are sweeping everything 
before them and getting the business. The experienced 
brokers and weather beaten buyers smile, and keep on smiling; 
they are diagnosticians and know what is likely to happen. 

Then the rains fall and the floods come, and the ther- 
mometer rises up in the day time so high that it cannot get 
down, and it stays up all night and don’t go to bed for weeks, 
and the drought is on. 

The buyer who has started out to revolutionize things, 
begins to get anxious and starts his stenographers to writing 
letters to a lot of experimental canners whose names he has 
secured while on his trips, to contracts, inquiring about crops 
and asking how the canning is progressing; reports begin to 
come and to tell him that the outlook is bad—very bad—and 
that very few of the tomato vines have any fruit on them and 
even that small quantity seems to have concluded to remain 
permanently green like the Shamrock of ’ould Ireland. 

His corn canners, whom he had discovered when he start- 
ed his campaign, write to him that the corn has to be gathered 
like they gather corn in Georgia, where a scout goes through 
the field ahead of a man who carries a bag, and when the 
scout finds an ear of corn, he yells, “Here’s one,’’and the man 
with the bag comes and gets it. They tell him that they hope 
to make a 20 per cent delivery and then prices begin to advance 


and letters from these new untried, “eat the old foggy can- 
ner alive’ packers begin to come in asking if the delivery of 


their goods contracted for, cannot be postponed until next year, 
as they are unable to do any canning at all, and the retailers 


who have bought futures of our Revolutionist begin to howl 
and holler for their goods. 

Then our Revolutionary brother sends for the old relia- 
ble broker who represents the old reliable canner, who usually, 
most always sometimes delivers 100 per cent on his contracts 


and tells him that he has sold more futures than he thought 
he had and must have some goods. 


The broker knows what the trouble is but gets busy and 
does the best he can for the Revolutionists, which means that 
he gets him some goods at prices almost high enough to ab- 
stract all the profit from his sales and possibly net a loss. 

Then the uplifting and reforming buyer begins to buy 
early for next year, and the first man he sends for is the old 
reliable broker who represents the old reliable canner, who 
generally delivers 100 per cent. on his contracts, and that 
buyer is cured of the Revolutionary fever. 

A Big Week.—The week beginning October 16th, 1916, is 
going to be a big week for the canners in Chicago. The semi- 
annual meeting of the Western Canners’ Association takes 
place Tuesday, and several sections of the National Canners’ 
Association are going to hold executive committee meetings 
in Chicago, and on Monday night there will be a big lecture 
on Canned Tomatoes and Canned Corn, at the Great Northern 
hotel, before all the big hotel and restaurant men of Chicago. 

Canned Tomatoes.—The market is stagnant and there is 
no jobbing movement. One big house did a little buying early 
in the week, of extra standard quality, and paid as high as 


$1.30 Chicago, for No. 3 Extra Standard, but was soon filled 
up. 


A few purchases of No. 10 tomatoes were made as prices 


advanced. but when the prices reached four dollars buyers 
“quit the game.”’ 


Standard 3’s can be bought, ex-warehouse, here, labeled 
or unlabeled, at $1.25; and Standard 2’s at 90c per dozen. 

Canned Corn.—Prices are still nominal and every man 
who owns any corn has a different opinion as to its value but 
won’t sell it. The meeting of the Western Canners’ Associa- 
tion next week is expected to, tactically at least, fix the price 
of future corn of the 1917 pack. 

Canned Peas.—The market is quiet with but little demand 
and scarcely any business. The quest seems to be for peas 
that can be retailed at 10 cents, rather than for quality. 

String Beans.—This article is in good supply as to the 
common green beans in the market, but the Refugee variety 
is very scarce as to nearly all grades and sizes, and scarcer 
than for many years. 

Canned Fruits.—The deliveries of futures, even in small 
percentages, is relieving the stringency as to canned fruits 
and bringing into the market a better assortment, but stocks 
are being rapidly depleted of late, and some speculative buying 
in the past of the retail grocers. 

The Big Inquiry.—The big inquiry just now which is 
noted is the anxious inquiry of some who have bought beyond 
their normal requirements, at the high prices, speculatively 
to this effect: “‘Do you think the market is going to hold, or 
will there be a reaction?” 

Some think that the canners have “held out,” that is to 
say, delivered a minimum percentage on their contracts and 
retained an important part to sell at the high prices. Others 
think that speculators have manipulated the market and that 
large quantities of goods will come out of hiding in the early 
Spring. Others claim that the wholesale grocery trade has 


overloaded and will be unable to dispose of their stocks at 
the high range of prices. 


I am unable to answer the inquiry. I don’t know; but 
my information from sources that I believe and rely upon is 
that the condition of stocks as to canned foods is the worst 
from a point of inadequate supply facing a heavy demand, 
(as the purchasing power of the country is very strong) that 
we have ever experienced. 


“WRANGLER.” 
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Sugar Refining Company 


Sugar and Service 
for Canners 


There is a way to get the sugar 
that meets your needs perfectly. 
Investigate our line. It embraces 
the greatest variety of cane sugars 
ever refined by one company—50 
in all. 


To assure you of absolute sugar 
satisfaction, our experts are ready 
to co-operate with you. This is a 
part of our service and implies no 
obligation. 


American SugarRefining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 
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CANNING, INO 


SIRTNICS OR THR 


what you want is not there ask us. 


COVERS THE CANNING WORLD. 


Get The Habit: Keep your Almanac (you 
have one) hanging by your desk. When you 
want information, turn to it. It’s handy. 


If 


These presses are made in a large number 


of standard sizes, and with roll or dial feed . 


if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 


We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 
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STOCK FOOD FROM FISH WASTE. 


Experiments Show Valuable Stock and Poultry Food Can Be 
Produced With No Loss in Fertilizing Value. 


Nearly 120,000 tons of valuable stock and poultry food 
high in protein can be produced annually from the wastes of 
the salmon and sardine packing industries, and of the men- 
haden fish oil and fish scrap factories on the coasts. This is 
exclusive of additional wastes from the tun packing companies 
and does not include a large additional tonnage of valuable 
stock food that could be made from dog fish, now the bane of 
the market fisherman. This statement is made in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Professional Paper No. 378, Fish Meal: Its 
Use as a Stock and Poultry Food, which was issued jointly by 
the Bureaus of Chemistry and Animal Industry after they had 
completed experiments in making a stock feed from fish waste 
and had tested it at the Government farm at Beltsville, Md. as 
a food for dairy cattle, pigs and chickens. 

According to the conclusions reached by the investigators, 
a vast amount of fish waste, which now is being used wholly 
for fertilizer and fish oil, can readily be made to yield a better 
quality of fish oil and a vast tonnage of a highly concentrated 
feedstuff. They point out that there will be little loss of fer- 
tilizing resources, because most of the valuable fertilizing ele- 
ments in fish, which are retained in the fish meal, will be avail- 


able in the manure of the animals fed on this form of con- 
centrate. 


The investigation was prompted by the large amount of 
waste, some 2,000 to 4,000 tons per season, resulting from the 
sardine pack in Maine. A large percentage of each sardine, 
including the head and some of the body, was cut off before 
the sardine was packed and this refuse was either thrown away 
or turned into fertilizer as fish scrap. The chemists thereupon 
conducted some large scale experiments and found that after 
pressing out an unusually high grade oil, the fish residue could 
economically and easily be turned into fish meal, which cattle, 
pigs and poultry would eat readily and which, in addition, kept 
as well as meat scrap, meat meal or other high protein concen- 
trates. The only requirement was that the fish residue should 
be made into meal while still fresh. On the other hand, where 
fertilizer was.to be made, spoiling or rotting fish in no way 
lessened the value of the fish scrap, ‘‘pomace,’”’ or guano. 


Tests With Fish Meal. 

A ton of this meal, made in this way from sardine waste, 
after being stored about five months, was shipped to Washing- 
ton and used in co-operation with the Animal Husbandry and 
Dairy Divisions in feeding dairy cows, growing pigs and poul_ 
try. Analysis of the meal, which showed it to have a high pro- 
tein and a desirable fat content was as follows: 


: ANALYSIS OF MEAL. 


Per cent. 


Results With Dairy Cows. 

The preliminary results obtained by the Dairy Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry by feeding the fish meal de- 
scribed above to dairy cows, were sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant a more extended study of its value as a dairy feed. 
This work is to be undertaken during the coming winter. The 
preliminary experiments showed that the cows fed on a ration 
containing fish meal gave a greater yield of milk than cows fed 
on a similar basal ration containing no fish meal, but contain- 
ing cottonseed meal. The milk from the cows which were fed 
fish meal contained a lower percentage of butter fat, but the 


total yield of fat obtained was approximately the same for the 
two groups. There was some variation in the readiness with 
which the animals ate the ration containing the fish meal, 
As a rule cows which have not been highly fed on feeds for 
which they have a fondness, will eat a fish meal ration readily 
and are eager for it. In these tests the feeding of fish meal 
had no detrimental effect on either milk or butter. 
Pigs. 

In the experiments to test the value of fish meal for grow- 
ing and fattening pigs, fish meal was compared with tankage as 
a supplementary feeding stuff. The growing pigs, which were 
all in good thrifty growing condition, were about 3 months 


of age at the beginning of the experiment and were fed for 16 
weeks. The following rations were fed: 


Lot 1.—Eight pigs were fed 4 parts corn meal, 4 parts 
middlings, 1 part tankage. 


Lot 2.—Four pigs were few 4 parts corn meal, 4 parts 
middlings, 1 part fish meal. 


The digester tankage was figured at $50 a ton and fish 
meal at $35 a ton, an estimate based upon the current prices 
of fish fertilizer at the time these experiments were made. 

During the growing period the lot fed corn meal, mid- 
dlings and fish meal made a greater daily gain and a cheaper 
gain than the lot receiving the tankage supplement. The lot 
receiving the fish meal supplement consumed 122.3 pounds 
more feed, gained a total of 28.5 pounds more, and cost 36 
cents less per 100 pounds of gain, than did the lot to which 
tankage was fed. At the close of the growing period the aver- 
age weight of the pigs fed fish meal was 201.5 pounds, while 
that for the pigs getting the tankage supplement was 191.5 
pounds, a difference of 10 pounds. From observations there 
could be noted no difference between the two lots with respect 
to growth in the way of general development which would in- 
dicate that one ration was not particularly superior to the 
other in meeting requirements for growth in pigs. 

Finishing Period. 

At the close of the 16 weeks’ growing period the same 12 
hogs were divided into different lots in order to have them 
as uniform as possible to start the finishing period of 28 days. 


Lot 3 received 4 parts corn meal, 4 parts middlings, 1 
part fish meal. 


Lot 4 received 9 parts corn meal, 1 part fish meal. 

Lot 5 received 9 parts corn meal, 1 part tankage. 

The lot fed corn meal, middlings and fish meal during the 
finishing period did not consume as much feed as the lot fed 
corn and fish meal or the lot fed corn and tankage. The cost 
of producing 100 pounds gain in the lot fed corn meal, mid- 
dlings and fish meal was 72 cents less than in the case of the 
lot fed corn meal and tankage; both lots, however, were about 
equal with respect to the average gain per pig during this pe 
riod. The lot fed 9 parts of corn meal and 1 part of fish meal 
made a better showing than either of the other lots in the rate 
of gain, pounds of feed fed per 100 pounds gain, and the cost 
of 100 pounds gain. 

From this experiment the conclusion is justified that fish 
meal is a very effective supplement to a grain ration for pigs. 
Hogs relish it and are extremely fond of it, principally because, 
like tankage, it is a flesh product. 

In this experiment fish meal was superior to tankage il 
all comparisons, although the average daily gains and rate of 
gains in all three lots used in the experiment were exception- 
ally good. 

Where fish meal can be obtained conveniently at a rea- 
sonable price and in suitable quantity, it has a very consid- 
erable value in hog feeding. 


Fish Meal As a Feed for Poultry. 


In the poultry experiments a pen of laying hens receivilé 
a ration containing fish meal was compared with a pen of the 
same breed fed with the same ration except that meat meal 
was substituted for fish meal. The mash fed consisted of one 
part each of bran, middlings, and fish or beef scrap, and two 
parts of corn meal. A grain mixture of equal parts of cor, 


wheat and oats also was fed, 


q 
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The yield of eggs from the pen fed on the ration contain- 
ing fish meal averaged 145.4 per hen, at a cost of 8.5 cents 
per dozen and with a food consumption of 68 pounds per hen. 
The average number of eggs per hen in the pen fed on the beef 


scrap ration was 160, at a cost of 9.7 cents per aozen and with 
84 pounds of feed eaten. 


The profit from the pen fed on beef scrap exceeded that 
of the pen on fish meal by 7 cents per hen, on account of the 
greater production in the former pen. At the price quoted 


($46.00 per ton), fish meal has been nearly as profitable as 
beef scrap. 


At the present time the hens have eaten the beef scrap a 
little more freely and have given a slightly greater egg yield. 
No differences were noted in regard to size or flavor of the eggs 
or the health and weight of the fowls. 

In addition to the experiments actually conducted on the 
Government farm, the investigators cite the results of many 
other experiments conducted by other investigators, particular- 
ly in Germany and Great Britain, where fish meal has long 
been recognized as a valuable supplementary food for animals. 
They point out that in this country, in spite of favorable re- 
ports of investigations conducted as early as 1877, fish meal 
never has been manufactured on a large scale nor has it been 
used extensively, largely, they believe, because of an unwar- 
ranted prejudice that fish meal would add an objectionable 
flavor to the meat or milk of animals and to eggs. This opin- 
ion, the investigators state, is not warranted. While, in some 
cases, the fish meal if fed very heavily might give a flavor to 
the meat of poultry, withdrawing them from this diet for a 
short period before they are killed, would. remove all sugges- 
tion of unusual flavor arising from this cause. 


Opportunity for Important Industry. 


A large portion of this professional paper is devoted to a 
discussion of the possibilities fish meal offers as a profitable 
industry for those now handling fish scrap for fertilizer. The 


fish waste, however, must be steam cooked while it is still 
fresh and has not decomposed. The excess of oil can then be 
pressed out and it is stated that the oil rendered from raw ma- 
terial in a perfectly fresh state is far superior to fish oil ob- 
tained from decomposed material. The former oil would re- 
quire but little refining, for experiments show that in its crude 
condition it has a bright, clear appearance, has very little fishy 
odor and is free from rancidity. Its keeping qualities are 
excellent. It is stated that at its present price the oil obtained 
at certain times in the sardine season is sufficient to defray the 
cost of manufacture of the dry meal. On the other hand, the 
fat in fish meat is highly digestible and has a definite food 
value, so that investigators believe it is unnecessary to do more 
than press out the oil in the ordinary ways to make the residue 
a desirable fish meal. This meal has a low water content and, 
it is stated, seems to keep well 


Use for Dog Fish. 


There is considerable difference in the fish meal obtained 
from fish waste containing a large portion of meat and that 
prepared from waste composed entirely of heads, tails and fins. 
In the latter case gelatin or glue derived from the collogen of 
the cartilage, bones and fins would predominate as a protein 
constituent, and this meal will not have so high a feeding 
value as one in which the protein derived from the meat or 
flesh of the fish predominates. In such instances where waste 
deficient in the protein constituents of whole fish predominates 
at a cannery, dog fish may be used to good advantage as a 
means of supplying this deficiency, as their fish will increase 
the content of essential tissue-building material in the fish 
meal. 


There appears to be no reason why there should not be a 
market for this fish meal, especially as a constituent of pre- 
pared stock feeds. Several manufacturers of such feeds have 
expressed their willingness to use the meal as a constituent. 


BALTIMORE 


OPEN TOP 


COPY OF LETTER FROM 


Messrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., 
BaLtTIMoRE, Mp. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 


Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply will say that we are well satisfied with your 
Open Top (Sanitary) Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
a trial on a part of our pack last year. We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. 

We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 


= MARYLAND 


(SANITARY) 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS . 


Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 


Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 
By John W. Schall, President 
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In the opinion of the investigators a promising field is opened 
up to the various fishing industries for the preparation of a 
valuable material from waste residues or from whole fish not 
commonly used for food, and for the utilization of this material 
to better advantage than heretofore. For the farmer, stock 
raiser and poultryman, fish meal would make available from a 
hitherto neglected source, a large supply of high protein 
feeding stuff. 


CANNED FOODS REGARDED AS LUXURIES. 


That South America looks upon canned foods as 
luxuries, is now recognized as one of the direct causes 
working against increased consumption there, and the 
following letter shows that every effort is to be made 
to overcome this: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, October 6, 1916. 
Gentlemen: 

I am glad to have your favor of the 4th. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has, as you know, long been inter- 
ested in the development of a market for canned foods 
in South America, and it has been made the subject of 
eareful inquiry on the part of our commercial attaches 
in that continent as well as by our traveling commercial 
agents. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
may be truly said to have had the matter under its 
thought continuously for nearly, or quite, two years Dur- 
ing this period a large amount of data has been gathered 
so that the situation as it stands seems fairly clear. 

It appears to be the case that in South America there 
is an entirely different viewpoint towards canned foods 
from that which we hold in this country. Here, they are 
a common and universal, wholesome food, in many cases 
at moderate prices, bringing them within the purchasing 
power of the humblest. There, they appear to be looked 


upon as luxuries, or taxed as such, and their use is there- 
fore very narrow and restricted. 


With a view of working out this proviem a con- 
ference was recently held at which you were kindly pres- 
ent, which was attended also by Hon. Frank L. Polk, 
Counselor for the State Department, and Dr. E. E. Pratt, 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
As a result of that conference, it seemed to be agreed that 
the viewpoint above expressed was the controlling factor 
in the South American situation. It was, therefore, ar- 
ranged that the matter should be brought directly before 
the attention of our Ambassador to Argentina and if 
practicable, before the Ambassador from Argentina to 
this country, and that our Ambassador, together with our 
commercial attaches in Argentina, should be requested to 
make as plain as possible to the proper authorities, the 
facts as they are, respecting canned foods. It is hoped 
to impress upon them that these goods will afford a re- 
lief to the high cost of living by bringing a cheap, nutri- 
tious, uniform food, which could be widely distributed 
at a moderate price if the present prohibitive factors were 
removed. It will be our continued effort to make this 
matter clear, and I hope for success in it. We feel cer- 
tain that the interests of our friends in South America, 
and of the members of your association are in this mat- 
ter, quite identical, and it is with the hope of bringing 


about this mutual accord in viewpoint that we are pro- 
ceeding. I beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary. 
National Canners Association, 


Washington, D. C. 


MEETING OF THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


A Consideration of the Return of Swells Question—Secretary 
Gorrell Speaks—Pro-Rata Contract on Future 
Sales Being Considered. 


Now that the heavy rush of the canning season is over, 
the meetings of the Canned Goods Exchange have been re. 
sumed with a much better attendance, and with more interest 
shown in the discussions. As has been the custom for some 
time, the meeting is preceded by a luncheon, at which the 
Exchange plays host, and immediately following this, without 
leaving the tables, business session is proceeded with. The 
Hotel Emerson serves notable lunches, and that of this occa- 
sion was no exception. Fine roast beef, and plenty of it, ten- 
der, cut thick and just properly done, accompanied by tiny 
lima beans (as they can be found only in the can) and mashed 
potatoes, with a good cup of fine coffee, followed by frozen 
custard and a good cigar served to put the inner man at 
peace with the world and his neighbor, and induced free dis. 
cussion on the questions to be considered. 


The business opened with the reading of the minutes of 
the last two meetings (one a special), and these being dis- 
posed of, the reports of the various committees were called 
for by president Chas. G. Summers. In most instances the 
committees had nothing special to report, nearly all such mat- 
ters having been held in abayance until after the rush of 
packing season. 


Traffic Manager, Mr. Herbert Sheridan, however, called 
atteniton to the good work that was done along the line of 
having canned foods properly classified by the freight con- 
mittees, so that in case of embargoes on freight, canned foods 
would secure the exemptions that all perishable foods now 
receive. He stated that he was very hopeful of securing this 
as the freight committee were influenced by their arguments 
that the withholding of canned foods might cause shortage 
in food supplies and by this means add further to the advanc- 
ing costs of foods, about which so much complaint is now 
heard from the public. Our readers will recall that mention 
was made to this good work in our Freight Rate and Ship- 
ping News column a few weeks ago. It may not be out of 
place to here remind the reader that he should carefully pur- 
sue this column every week for Mr. Sheridan rarely ever 
fails to have some important news therein. Mr. Sheridan is 
one of the finest traffic men in the country, broadly recognized 
as such, and while he modestly seeks to give all credit to 
Secretary Gorrell for this good work—and all know that Mr. 
Gorrell did efficient work on this particular matter, as he 
does in all things—nevertheless the Canned Goods Exchange 
is to be congratulated upon having such a master-hand in 
charge of this important branch of the canners’ business. The 
need of a high degree of diplomacy in handling matters with 
the traffic Associations of the country is known to every man 
who has ever attempted this work, and the success with which 
Mr. Sheridan has secured first one and then another import- 
ant ruling for the canners, stamps him as a past-master. The 
postponement of the trans-continental freight advance, sched- 
uled to take effect on September Ist, and which would have 
caused the loss of upwards of a million dollars to the indus- 
try, is a case in point where Mr. Sheridan’s fine hand was 
shown. 

Mr. Sheridan further announced that premium rates in 
Baltimore had been suspended. That is where a shipment of 
goods over one railroad had to be delivered over another road, 
it was customary to make a premium charge for this trans 
ferring. This has now been done away with, and goods will 


henceforth be delivered without extra charges. 

He further urged the members of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change to unite for at least thirty days in a special effort to 
release all cars in the quickest possible time by loading or Ul- 
loading without delay, as the railroads are now facing a seél- 
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ious shortage of cars, and every help in this matter will be 
appreciated, he felt sure, by all railroads. This resulted in a 
resolution that the members make this effort, and further, 
that they ask their neighbors to join in this movement. Upon 
being put, the resolution was unanimously carried. We would 
like to see that resolution bind every canner and shipper in 
this business, and in every section of the country, for, if the 
industry as a whole helped out in this emergency it would 
be a big assistance, and we know the railroads would not only 
appreciate it but be more approachable and more willing to 
listen to the demands of canners when they appear with re- 
quests. 


Mr. Gorrell was then called upon to speak upon the ques- 
tion of the return of swelled canned foods. He did so, out- 
lining the efforts that have been made in the past three years 
to have these goods returned to the canners; but showed that 
the Government is not satisfied with results, as there are now 
about 25 cases pending against users of these swelled goods. 
He explained that the goods are generally consigned to the 
dump by the canners, and from there are gathered up by 
scavangers and resold to manufacturers of other products; or 
pass into the scavanger’s hands through some employe. The 
Government is bent upon breaking up this traffic, and Secre- 
tary Gorrell called upon the canners to lend assistance. He 
suggested that depots—or, as Capt. Phillips termed them, 
morgues—be established at convenient points, to which ail 
swelled goods, or goods on which the buyers made claims, 
should be sent for examination by competent parties, under 
the supervision of the State Food authorities. Another sug- 
gestion, and the one that received the most favorable action, 


was that there be one central morgue, or assembling point, 
in Washington, under the joint supervision of the National 
Canners’ Association and the Bureau of Chemistry. This 
seems to be the one logical solution of the question and had 
the approval of all who spoke in answer to Secretary Gorrell’s 
request for an expression of opinion. And there was quite a 
general discussion, many advocating the newer and better 
method of allowing a discount on the bill at the time of sale 
to cover all claims for spoils, etc. Some firms now sell upon 
the basis of an allowance of % of one per cent., and there is. 
of course, never any question about the return of swelled 
goods. There is some room for discussion as to the amount 
of such percentage, but this can certainly be arranged, and 
may have to be graded according to the goods, some having 
heavier spoilage than others. 


The Editor called attention to the fact that this question 
is more serious than some may suppose. Every canner and 
handler of these swells will do well to be very careful about 
how they are disposed of, or he may find himself in serious 
trouble with the Government. For instance, there was re- 
cently an accumulation of gallon apples that had ‘‘come 
through” the cans, at a certain point in another State. The 
lot was shipped; the receiver offered them through one broker, 
which broker in turn offered them through another broker, 
and the lot was sold to a piemaker. The entire transaction 
Was traced and the goods seized and destroyed. But a charge 
of conspiracy to defraud the Government was seriously con- 
sidered against every handler of these goods, and a conspiracy 
of this kind is a felony. On just such another case, except 
that the article was coffee, the Government prosecuted the 
handlers and the brokers, with the result that fines of $10,000 
Were brought against some and others were sent to Atlanta 
for five ycars, and all lost their citizenship. 


President Summers’ then called the attention of members 
lo the necessity of changing the present form of future con- 
tract Which calls for 100 per cent delivery without reserva- 
on, pointing out that practically no other section uses the 
100 per cent contract now, and that Maryland should come into 
line with the proper pro rata contract. Not all canners in 
Maryland sell upon this 100 per cent contract, but the ma- 


jority do, and President Summers thought this a good time to 
make the change. Considerable discussion ensued on this, and 
it was finally moved that a committee of five take up the 
matter for consideration. President Summers appointed this 
committee as follows: F. A. Torsch, L. Langrall, Jos. Shriver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh and Edw. Kerr. 

The meeting had extended into a three-hour session by 
this time, and many were obliged to leave. As a consequence 
Secretary Assau read only part of the communications in hand, 
one in particular from the Iowa Canners’ Association, denying 
the reported price of 70c on future corn as having been named 
by that Association. 


TELLS HOW TO CURB LOSS IN CANNED FOODS 


In its issue of October 7th the Interstate Grocer, of St. 
Louis, publishes an article with the above heading, the advice 
or information being for the benefit of the ten thousand retail 
grocers reading that excellent journal. 

First, it seems to us somewhat out of order, because ‘“‘there 
ain’t no such thing’’ as loss to retail grocers in handling 
canned foods. If anyone loses, it is charged up to and paid by 
the packer. 

Second, the suggestion that the cans be laid on their side 
in storage, to prevent possible swelling, seems like a joke. A 
“sweller”’ in canned foods is one citizen that never lays down 
on the job; when it starts something, it finishes it. 

Third, placing an already swelled can on the ice until sold 
may prevent any further swelling, and may reduce it to the 
normal shape and size, but if the can is a true “‘swell’’ and not 
merely a springer, it should not be sold. The sale of such a 
can may prove troublesome to the housewife, to the retail gro- 
cer, and to the entire canning industry. The sensible thing to 
do is to destroy the entire contents. Springers, 
should not be mistaken for swells. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

The loss to retail and wholesale grocers from ‘‘swells’’ 
and ‘‘springers’’ in canned foods each year is tremendous and 
much study has been given to ways to overcome this loss by 
those factors whom it most vitally affects. In his search for 
reasons for cans swelling, F. J. Murphy, head of the canned 
foods department of the McCord-Brady Company, wholesale 
grocers of Omaha, Neb., discovered that when cans were laid 
down on their sides they very seldom showed evidence of 
swelling. 

He accounts for this by the fact that when the cans are on 
their sides instead of standing on end, the contents strike both 
ends, leaving no air spaces to cause “swells or ‘“‘springers.”’ 
The air spaces are on the side and he says that no one ever 
heard of a can swelling on one side. He also has discovered 
that swelled cans wiil resume their normal shape if placed in a 
refrigerator for some time and advises grocers to place cases 
from which they are selling canned foods, in their refriger- 
ators, even though they may have been ‘swells’ when they 
were first put in. 

The McCord-Brady Company is making a campaign for 
the elimination of loss by “‘swells’’ and ‘“‘springers’’ and is 
passing such information it secures in this regard to its retail 
grocer customers. In every case of canned foods sent out by 
this firm there is a card containing this valuable advice: 


Safety First 


How to take care of your canned foods: 

Pile the cases on their side, so that the cans will be lying 
down and not standing up. . 

Do not put canned foods on a dirt floor nor less than 6 
inches away from wall. 

If your cellar has a dirt floor, build a platform at least 6 
inches from the floor on which to store goods. 

The contents of cans lying down hit both ends of the tin, 
leaving no air space to cause swells or springers. When cans 


however, 
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are lying on their side the air space is on the side, and nobody 
ever saw a can swell on the side. 


Damp, dirt cellars cause rusty cans. 


When a leaky can is discovered, get it cut of the case 
quick, as it may destroy a dozen cases. 

Occasionally open a case or two and see how goods are 
keeping. 

This is important; don’t throw it away. 

Air Spaces Cause Swells. 

Mr. Murphy gives the result of his research work as to 
the causes and remedies for ‘‘swells’’ and ‘‘springers’’ as fol- 
lows, advice which any grocer can follow with profit: 

“Several years ago we had a great deal of trouble with 
sweet potatoes. The fact of the matter is we had anywhere 
from 400 to 600 cases of swells and springers. We commenced 
thinking a little bit about some method of handling this. We 
_ have a refrigerator plant here and the idea struck us that the 
extreme heat was the basis of this trouble. We put some of 
the goods in our refrigerator and found that they went back 
to normal shape after the cool air had been on them for a 
short time. 

“We then advised our retailers to piace the case or two 
cases of sweet potatoes out of which they were selling at the 
moment in their ice box, and when they received an order for 
a can or two to take them out of the ice box and send them 
out to the customer, and they would have no trouble; that 


even though they were springers, when they were first put in, 
they went back to normal condition. 


“This idea inspired us to find some method to get away 


from the terrific expense incurred through springers and swells 
generally. We argued among ourselves that if the contents of 
the can hit both ends of the can the air space would then nec- 
essarily be on the side and that it would be almost an impossi- 
bility for a can to swell on one side without bursting the can. 
We found that since the advent of the sanitary tins the average 
packer does not fill his cans quite as full as he did with the old 
style cap-hole can, leaving more air space in the end, and that 
was the basis of the springers. ; 


Cut Down Loss 50 Per Cent. 


“We tried out for several successive years placing the 
goods on their side in our own warehouse, and we can safely 
say that the percentage of springers and swells was cut down 
at least 50 per cent. We believe that our swells and springer 
claims have been reduced fully that much in our Own ware- 
house and also fully that much with various large retailers 
who have listened to our argument and piled their goods as 
we have suggested. , 


“A great many of our country merchants in smaller towns 
do not have good cellars. 
in the ground under their store; the earth being damp in this 
particular place, canned foods are piled on the dirt floor, absorb 
the dampness and immediately a rust spot forms, which in the 
course of a very short time will eat through the tin and cause 
a leaker. We have urged our people very strongly against this 
method, and we believe we are getting some results from our 
urging. 

“Another point in connection with placing the goods so 
the cans lay down instead of standing up is this: A retailer 
in getting in goods, particularly in the winter, usually gets 
them from his depot and they are very cold. He places them 
in a reasonably warm warehouse or store and they sweat. This 
sweat forms a drop of water on the head of the can, which, 
eventually, forms a rust spot. This rust spot, if left alone 
long enough, will eat through the tin and cause a leak, the 
same as in the damp cellar..- 


Grocers Should Watch Canned Foods. 


“Now by placing the goods on their side this.drop of water 
which accumulates from the frost cannot stay on the head of 
the tins because they are lying down, and it will slip off and 
there will not be enough moisture left to form a rust spot. 
We tried this out very thoroughly and found it a splendid way 
to get away from the tremendous claims which we have been 
having for swells and springers. 

“We also urge our retailers to occasionally go through 
their canned foods and see if there are any springers or leakers 
of any kind which would destroy the labels, and in some in- 
stances cans, in other cases. We try to get them to get this 
can out as quickly as possible, advise us how many labels have 


They merely have a dug-out or hole ° 


been destroyed, and we forward them new labels so the goods 
will be marketable. 

“All of this, while it occasions a little bit of worry, we 
believe pays in the end in the amount of money saved from 
swells and springers in canned foods, and we feel that we have 
developed what we think is a good thing for the average re 
tailer or jobber to know.’’ 


MANUFACTURE OF BEAN MILK AT CHANGSHA 


(Consul Nelson Trusler Johnson, Changsha, China, June 19.) 


A firm composed of Chinese from the Province of Che- 
kiang has recently opened a small factory at Changsha for 
the manufacture of milk from beans. This bean milk has long 
been known to the Chinese under the name of to fu chiang 
or bean-curd sauce. This is not to be confused with the prod- 
uct known as chiang yu, a fermented sauce made from beans 
which is well known both as the soy of the Japanese and as 
one of the constituents of some of the famous sauces of Eu- 
rope. 


Bean milk is made from the small yellow beans, the 
same variety from which the Chinese bean curd and chiang 
yu or soy are made. The process appears to be a very simple 
one. The beans are soaked and then crushed between two 
stones. The crushed mass is allowed to run off into a tub 


-and is then strained through cheesecloth and diluted with 


water and boiled. After boiling, it is again strained and the 
—— milk run off into bottles and sold to the factory’s cus- 
omers. 


An analysis of the bean-curd milk shows that it has a 
specific gravity of 1.020 and a fat content of 3,125, contrasted 
with a specific gravity of 1.029 and a fat content of 3.9 for 
good average cow’s milk in America. 


. No Complicated Machinery Needed. 


The factory is a very small one. The proprietors in- 
formed me they did all their work at night, in order to have 
their milk fresh for delivery the following morning. They 
begin their work about 10 o’clock. The milk is ready and bot- 
tled by daylight, when it is sent out by coolie to the various 
customers. 

: The room where the milk is made shows that no com- 
plicated machinery is necessary in the manufacture of the milk. 
At one end of the room were found two of the small stone 
mills in which the beans were ground. Large numbers of 
bottles were arranged on a rack near the wall, clean and ready 
to receive the morning’s supply of milk. At the opposite end of 
the room there were three wooden vats built into a concrete 
foundation, which proved to be a furnace. The _ prepared 
product is poured into these vats and boiled, the furnace 
being supplied with fuel from a hole in the outside wall. On 
either side were two earthenware pans into which the boiled 
product is poured and from which it is allowed to run through 
stop cocks into the bottles. 


The manufacturers of this milk seem to be endeavoring 
to conduct their factory along hygienic lines. They invited 
inspection of their factory and expressed a desire to carry out 
the suggestions made by the inspecting physician. These sug- 
gestions related principally to the sterilization of the bottles 
before allowing the milk to run into them. The whole room 
was very clean. 


Possible Opening for Milk-Bottle Manufacturers. 


The manufacture and sale of this milk appears to be 4 
new enterprise in Changsha, although I am informed by na- 
tives of Shanghai and its neighborhood that it is an old and 
well-known product in that part of the country. To the eye 
the product looks exactiy like unskimmed cow’s milk. It 
has an odor of raw beans, and is said to be not unpleasant to 
the taste. I am informed that a member of the family of Li 
Hung Chang is now engaged in manufacturing the various 
products of beans in Paris, his factory turning out, among 
other things, this bean milk. 


The product is very cheap compared with cow’s milk. 
The factory undertakes to supply one pint each morning for 
approximately 50 cents gold a month. If this industry proves 
a success, manufacturers of milk bottles and patent milk-bot- 
tle tops should find a market for their wares here at Changsha, 
if they could be brought in cheaply and without too much 
trouble to the Chinese manufacturer of milk. The milk-bottle 
manufacturers will, of course, have to compete with the enor- 
mous numbers of empty bottles discarded by families who 
use aerated waters and wines. These bottles are sold by the 


servants, and are purchased for use in just such factories. 
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Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 


pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter. 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE > MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“CONTINENTAL”’ 


Pick-Up Gums 


COLD Pick-Up Gums 
H OT Pick-Up Glues 


For All Can Labeling Machines 


THE CONTINENTAL MBG. CO., Inc. 
4611-15 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise 
Storage 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building. and are also bonded to the state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


— 
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of this section. 


‘Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle. Wash., October 13, 1916. 

Salmon.—The canned salmon market has been steady all 
the week. The demand has been good, largely export, and 
prices have ruled firm with a pronounced upward tendency. 
As has been stated heretofore, pinks are about all the fish left 
in any quantities. Reds can still be obtained, but most packers 
insist on pinks or other cheaper stock going forward in the 
same car. Columbia River packers also still have a fair supply 
of medium reds which have not yet been sold. The tendency 
all along the line now is to go cautiously until the end of the 
canning season is in sight, for packers do not want to get 
caught with more orders on their books than they will be able 
to fill. The fall run on the sound has been pretty fair, although 
nothing remarkable. 

Large cargoes are now arriving from Alaska canneries. 
In fact, the steamship companies of late have been giving sal- 
mon the preference over some other forms of freight. So much 


so, in fact, that many complaints have been put in by shippers 
of other commodities. 


One important development at least important to Alaska 
packers, is the settlement of the ’longshoremen’s strike. This 
strike has been in progress for many weeks, and while the 
union was well licked, non-union crews had to be protected by 
guards at all time and freight handling on the water front was 
done under a handicap. Then there was always the danger of 
something happening to steamer cargoes. ‘The men have 


agreed to go back to work on practically the terms laid down 
by the employers. 


The car shortage during the past week has not been quite 
as acute as during the previous week. Considerable export 
freight arrived, releasing a good supply of cars. Railroad of- 
ficials, however, are very much discouraged at the outlook and 
are prepared for a world of trouble with cars before perma- 
nent relief arrives. Most traffic officials believe that it will be 
well after the first of the new year before the car shortage is 
permanently relieved. The shortage is due to so many cars 
going to the Atlantic Coast with Washington wheat, and these 
cars cannot possibly be returned by a number of weeks, espe- 
cially since the congestion is so great at Atlantic terminals. 

Exporters will have an opportunity to ship a good deal of 
their foreign orders via vessels furnished by the British Ad- 
miralty. Two such vessels have been loading here recently and 
several others are to follow. These vessels take largely lum_ 
ber and canned foods. 

One of the important recent developments here was the 
organization of an export company to go after Siberian trade. 
This company will capitalize at more than a million, the exact 
sum having not yet been determined. E. A. Stuart, head of 
the Carnation Products Company, Seattle, manufacturers of 
condensed milk, is one of the active men in this new enterprise. 
The men pushing this believe that there is a big field for new 
business in Siberia, and that-one of the commodities that can 
be exploited profitably is Western canned foods. It is proposed 
to get this company into operation just as quickly as possible. 
A number of the leading men in the city are taking an active 
interest in its organization. 

A new salmon canning company has just been organized 
here. It is known as the Baranof Packing Company. It is 
capitalized at $40,000. The incorporators are L. V. Peck and 


I. D. Fulton. The company plans to construct and operate a 
salmon cannery. 


W. H. Lowman, of Anacortes, Wash., the well-known sal- 
mon packer, has been spending a few days in Seattle. 


Seattle Salmon Market 


Market holds firm with good demand, chiefly for export—Longshoreman’s strike finally 
settled—Serious can shortage threatened—Going after Russian trade—News Notes 


The Pacific American Fisheries Company, of Bellingham, 
Wash., has chartered its cannery tender Windber to the Pa- 
cific Steamship Company. Ordinarily cannery vessels are laid 
up during the winter months, but such high rates can now be 
obtained for vessels that the company decided to let the Wind- 
ber earn some money for the firm during the winter months, 

Libby, McNeil & Libby have likewise chartered its cannery 
vessel, Abner Coburn, to the Charles Nelson Company. The 
vessel will take a cargo of lumber from Puget Sound to the 
Hawaiian Islands. She will have plenty of time to get back 
before needed by her owners in the spring. 

Fruits.—Early frosts have done a world of damage to 
blackberries and other late products. Frosts this season have 
been earlier than usual. In some parts of the State not much 
headway had been made with late beans. The frost has put 
an end to this crop. In some respects the output of blackber- 
ries has been disappointing. There has been practically no rain 
as yet and the berries in some sections did not produce the 
crop that had been expected. Pears are still canned at nearly 
all Northwest points. The output of pears this year promises 
to be very large and the quality high. There may be fewer 
apples canned this year than usual, due to better prices for the 
fresh product. “SALMON.” 


THE SEARS & NICHOLS COMPANY EXPAND. 


The News, of Chillicothe, Ohio, in its issue of October 9th 
contained the following interesting article: 

“The Sears & Nichols Canning Company of this city, 
which acquired last spring two plants, in addition to the five 
factories previously held by it, purchased, on Saturday last, 
the five canning plants belonging to C. E. Sears & Co., located 


at Circleville, Washington C. H., London, Stoutsville and Canal 
Winchester, all in Central Ohio. 


“The acquisition of this new chain of packing houses 
makes the concern, it is claimed, the largest vegetable canners 
in the world. 


“C. E. Sears & Co. was a partnership consisting of H. M. 
Crites, of Circleville, and Herman Shade, of Canal Winchester, 
who some ten years ago acquired their properties from a 
branch of the Sears family and enlarged them to such a degree 
of economic and competitive worth that the Chillicothe group 
found it profitable to absorb them. 


In addition to the named plants just secured, the enlarged 
concern already had factories at Chillicothe, Frankfort, Morral, 
Ashville and Amanda, in Ohio, in New Castle, Indiana, and at 
Pentwater, Michigan. 


The Sears & Nichols Canning Company is officered by F. 
M. Nichols, president; W. J. Sears, first vice-president and 
general manager; Clarence H. Sears, treasurer, and J. H. Birnie, 
secretary. Its capital stock consists of $1,000,000 common 
and $500,000 of 7 per cent preferred. 


It is understood that the deal for the purchase represents 
$250,000 outlay. 


W. J. Sears, when asked as to the deal, stated that the 
recent reorganization had some time ago contemplated the 
amalgamation of the leading properties in the Scioto Valley, 
and that now since the combination had been effected, the com- 
pany was in possession of probably the most efficient elements 
of the trade, and that the location of the factories in well- 
developed territory, with experienced labor and farmers, who 
understand the agricultural value of raising vegetables for can- 
ning, the success of the enterprise is assured. 


“The larger effort,” said Mr. Sears, ‘‘will make it possible 
to market a greater volume of business at less expense to the 
company, and at prices cheaper to the public.’ 


Possession of the C. E. Sears & Company plants will take 
effect on January ist, 1917.” 


THE USE OF THE PACKER’S NAME ON THE 
PACKAGE NOT FAVORED 
(From The Wholesale Grocer, Chicago.) 


As might have been expected a diversity of opinion pre- 
vails regarding the advisability of placing the manufacturer’s 
name on the label. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
against the passage of a law which would make it necessary 
that his name appear. The gist of the matter may be summed 
up by saying that it is best to meet the wishes of the whole- 
salers, who object to the proposed law, which it is claimed 
would benefit nobody and cause considerable trouble. 

The packers of canned foods sell their output in different 
places in accordance with their contracts. They are unknown 
to the consumer, who is the one to be first considered. The 
housewife does not buy canned foods according to their grade, 
of which she knows little or nothing. Her interest lies in the 
name, and only by experience does she learn anything about 
the quality of the goods under the label. This being the case, 
the packer’s name would mean nothing to her. 

A prominent wholesaler from down State argues that the 
wholesale grocer, who by conscientious effort to produce goods 
of a standard quality has made a market for his goods would 
suffer if the packer’s name had to appear on the package. 
Under his label he may have fancy corn, for instance. An- 
other wholesaler may have his corn put up by the same packer, 
using a different grade. Under the proposed law the same 
packer’s name would appear on the labels of both houses, and 
as there would be a difference in the price due to the‘use of 
corn of different quality, the consumer would naturally buy the 
cheapest goods, knowing nothing of the fact that the more ex- 
pensive were worth the difference in price. Naturally this 
would injure the trade of the wholesaler putting out the goods 
of best quality. 

Another argument against the use of the packer’s name 
is that a crop failure would make the packer an unknown 
quantity for the season, with the result that the consumer 
_ would be bewildered. The wholesaler, however, could procure 
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foodstuff of identical quality in another locality, his label 
would continue familiar to the consumer and there would be 
no trouble, as would be the case if the housewife bought ac- 
cording to the packer’s name on the label. 

Today packers realize that if they treat a jobber fairly he 
is their best friend, as he will return to them from year to 
year, the result being more business for them than would be 
the case if they packed under their own label. Furthermore, 
it is impossible for any packer to pack an entire line of canned 
foods, and this is another argument for the continued use of 
the jobber’s label. This insures the selection of the finest of 
the country’s orchards and gardens and when backed by a repu- 


table house, insuring quality and value, the consumer obtains 
the benefit. 


Many manufacturers who are urging the use of the man_ 
ufacturer’s name on the label have in mind the object of de- 
creasing the output of the private brands of the jobbers. Nat- 
urally this agitation has not brought the manufacturer and the 


jobber closer together, but has created a good deal of ill feel- 
ing. Another thing to be considered is the question as to 
whether there is not ample room in this country to increase 
business, which cannot be controlled by any one manufacturer. 
If manufacturers and jobbers would work in harmony both 
would benefit. Let the cereal men and manufacturers of vari- 
ous foods say to the jobbers, ‘‘Let us all work together and 
help to increase the sale of corn fiakes, oatmeal and other 
canned foods.’’ An increase in business will inevitably follow. 
If the manufacturers will do this they will also get better and 
bigger distribution. Manufacturers have taken this view to a 
certain extent and are striving to create a demand for their 
goods, irrespective of the jobbers’ brands. 


Manufacturers who will go to the jobbers and tell them 
they are willing to work with them will secure better results. 
The manufacturers want the jobbers to be friendly to their 
goods, notwithstanding their private brands. 


Our country is noted for a plethora of laws, many of which 
should never have been put on the statute books. As matters 
stand now the consumer is satisfied, and it is suggested that 
it would be wise to let well enough alone. 
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The California Market 


Unusually heavy rains for the season do some damage—Olive crop short—The last of the 


peaches being canned—Shipments heavy—Market asking for pumpkin—Notes of 


interest in this section. 


San Francisco, Cal., October 13, 1916. 

Heavy Rains Hurt Crops.—Weather conditions during the 
past week have been decidedly unfavorable for canning opera- 
tions, rains having fallen in all sections of the State, followed 
by cloudy weather and low temperatures. At San Francisco 
the precipitation for the season has been 1.78 inches to date, 
as compared with a normal of .42 inches, while at Los Angeles 
2.73 inches has fallen, as against a normal of .12. Serious 
damage has been done to late crops, drying prunes and raisins, 
beans and tomatoes. A large part of the bean crop is still in 
the fields and canners were expecting to put up large quantities 
of tomatoes between now and the first of December. 

Olives Short.—State Horticultural Commissioner George 
P. Welson reports that the California olive crop will be far 
below normal this year, some large producing sections having 
less than half a crop. It has been realized for some time by 
packing interests and large buyers that the yield of olives 
would be light, but such a small crop as indicated by the State 
official’s report was not thought likely. Canned ripe olives 
are now receiving increased attention and some large sales 
have been reported of late, the California Association of Olive 
Growers having just closed a deal with a New York house for 
15,000 cases. 

Finishing Up On Peaches.—A few canneries are still run- 
ning on late varieties of peaches, but within a few days opera- 
tions will be at an end. The California Fruit Canners’ Asso- 
ciation announces that it will fill orders in full for this fruit, 
except gallon pie yellow freestones, on which a 75 per cent de- 
livery will be made, and the following grades of yellow clings: 
No. 2% extras, 90 per cent; No. 2% standard, 90 per cent; 
No. 2% seconds, 85 per cent, and No. 10 water, sliced, 80 per 
cent. 

Heavy Shipments.—Very heavy shipments of California 
canned fruit and salmon are now going forward both by rail 
and by water, shippers making every effort to move their prod- 
ucts before winter weather sets in. A shortage of cars was re- 
ported recently, but this has not been very marked as yet, and 
no serious trouble along this line is anticipated. The Harrison 
Direct Line steamer Crown of Toledo left San Francisco re- 
cently for London with 200,000 cases of canned salmon aboard, 
together with 50,000 cases of California canned fruits, the 
cargo being valued at more than $2,000,000. Every vessel 
leaving port for foreign shores is loaded to full capacity and 


shipments would be much heavier if cargo space were avail- 
able. 


Pumpkin.—Inquiries and orders for California canned 
pumpkin are being received from parts of the country to which 
this article has never been shipped before, and it is anticipated 
that it will be but a short time until the available pack is dis- 
posed of, as but a limited acreage is devoted to this article. 
Fancy solid pack pumpkin in No. 10 containers is being offered 
at San Francisco at $2.00. 

Miscellaneous Notes.—A large shipment of new pack 
shrimp was received a few days ago from New Orleans and 
distribution commenced at once, as stocks have been low of 
late. Some Jap crab is also being received, but shipments are 
later than usual, owing to the congestion of shipping. 

The pack of California sardines promises to be a good one 
this year, between 50 and 60 tons of fish having been handled 
daily of late. The high prices ruling for canned salmon and 


the limited supply available is resulting in a good demand for 
sardines and other fish. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Druied fruit packers are now packing large quantities of 
their products in tins and are finding a strong demand for 
fruits in packages of this kind. Prunes are being given spe- 
cial attention and the five-pound size is proving to be especially 
popular. The fruit is being packed dry in most instances, al- 
though some packers are offering canned prunes in syrup, 
ready for the table. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby have purchased the Koolau Fruit 
Company, Ltd., of Honolulu, T. H., thus materially expanding 
their pineapple canning interests. The fruit company was 
owned by the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., of which 
James D. Dole is president and manager, and its fruit has been 
handled by Libby, McNeil & Libby for some time. With this 
sale the Hawaiian Pineapple Company closes its interests on 
the windward side of Cahu and will concentrate its energy on 
its other properties. 


C. P. Hale, of San Francisco, formerly connected with the 
North Alaska Salmon Company, which was purchased recently 
by Libby, McNeil & Libby, has purchased the controlling inter- 
ests in the Alaska Salmon Company at a price said to be nearly 
$500,000. By ‘this purchase control is secured of the bark 
Emily F. Whitney and the barkentines S. W. Wilder, together 
with canneries at Nushagak and Kvichak. 


Charles E. Peabody, former director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at San Francisco, and associates have purchased 
the controlling interest in the John B. Agen company, which 
has condensed milk plants at Mount Vernon and Ferndale, 
Wash. The Mount Vernon plant has a capacity of 3,000 cases 
a day. It is announced that the deal was for cash and that 
$1,000,000 was paid for the properties. 

The Pacific Pea Packing Company has put up a pack of 
lima beans this year at its plant at Oakdale, Cal., the crop 
having been grown on rich bottom land that had already pro- 
duced a large crop of peas. 

The pack of the Pratt-Lowe Preserving Company at its 
Modesto, Cal., plant amounted to about 100,000 cases this year, 


mostly peaches. This is an increase of about 20 per cent over 
last year’s output. 


G. W. Hume & Co. packed over 100,000 cases of fruits at 
its plant at Turlock, Cal., during the season just closed, more 
than 80,000 cases having been peaches, with the rest divided 
between pears and apricots. The plant will be overhauled this 
winter and the capacity materially increased. Efforts are to 
be made to interest growers in the cultivation of asparagus, 
as it is desired to handle this vegetable. 


The Alpine Evaporated Milk Company has reopened its 
plant at San Jose, Cal., and will handle about 30,000 pounds of 
milk a day. 

The Lewis Packing Company has been fined $500 by Fed- 
eral Judge M. T. Dooling, of San Francisco, on the charge of 
having shipped 50 barrels of bad catsup pulp to Honolulu. 

The J. K. Armsby Company is moving from its former 
home on Howard street, San Francisco, which it has occupied 
since the fire of 1906, to its new building at California and 
Davis streets. 

Thomas Jennings, former Supervisor of San Francisco, 
and president of the wholesale grocery house of Hooper & 
Jennings, was married a few days.ago to Mrs. Katherine Sloane 
at the old Mission Dolores, and is now away on a honeymoon 
trip. “BERKELEY.” 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1916 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Remember the dates and the meetings: 

Tuesday, October 17th.—N. C. A. Research Committee. 

Tuesday, October 17th.—Western Canners’ Association. 

Wednesday, October 18th.—All N.C. A. Sections, and 
linance Committee. 

Thursday, October 19th—N. C. A. Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday, October 19th.— Machinery and Supplies 
Directors. 

Friday, October 20th—Program Committee. 

The Western Canners will meet at the Hotel Sherman 
at 10 A. M., and is a general meeting, but all the other meet- 
ings will be held at the Hotel La Salle, in Chicago. These 
National Association meetings are all for the executive 
boards, and are the regular Fall meetings of these bodies. 
The executive officers will be guided| accordingly. 


We learn with pleasure that the Corn Section of the 
N. C. A. has pledges for a Daily Market Report from can- 


ners covering 60 per cent. of the corn packed in 
the country. ‘This is good work, and the Daily Corn Market 
Report may soon be expected to take its place alongside of 
the Daily Tomato Market Report. 


The National Canners’ Association has just sent out, 
as Bulletin No. 37, the Government report on the total pack 
of canned foods for 1914. The Government has been at 
work for two years gathering these figures, and they make 
most interesting reading. They are given in detail and are 
so lengthy that we are not going to reprint them in our 
regular issue, but they will be found in The Canning Trade 
Almanac for 1917, in full, and in that way will be handy 
for constant and ready reference. It is worthy of note, 


“however, that these carefully, compiled figures, gathered by 


the Government officers, match very closely the figures com- 
piled by Secretary Gorrell, and stands as high endorsement 
of the work the Association has been doing in compiling 
the yearly statistics. It is a prerogative of the American 
man to criticise anything the Government may do, and these 


Government statistics will undoubtedly be subject to the 
same treatment, but the similarity of these two reports leaves 
no room for critics in the future, when the Association puts 
out its figures. The lightning does not strike twice in the 
same place, and the Association had no hand in compiling 
the Government’s figures, so that the evidence is unquestion- 
able. The Government’s Corn Statistics for 1914 give 
9,919,950 cases. The figures of the N. C. A. were 9,789,000 
cases. In Peas, the Government’s figures are 8,826,284 
cases, while the N. C. A. figures were 8,847,000. In toma- 
toes, the Government gives 16,200,302 cases as the IgI4 
pack, while the N. C. A. gave 15,222,000 cases, a consider- 
able difference in this case, and when the packs as given 
for the various States are examined and compared, the dis- 
crepancy is found in the returns of Maryland, which re- 
ported to, the N. C. A., 5,850,000 cases, while the Govern- 
ment found that the Maryland Canners put up 6,656,810 
cases, and in the returns of Virginia and West Virginia 
which reported to the N. C. A. 867,000 cases as their com- 
bined pack of tomatoes, while the Government found from 
the canners’ books that they packed 1,141,197 cases. The 
difficulty of getting complete and accurate figures from 
these two sections needs no explanation here. 


In the account of the meeting of the Canned Goods 
Exchange, it will be noted that considerable attention was 
given to the question of the return of swelled, canned foods 
to the canners. It was hoped that this question had been 
settled, but the Government has found so much abuse of 
these goods that it feels compelled to take drastic action 


against them. We have before mentioned that there are 
regular channels through which these spoiled goods reach 
the market, usually under different forms, and in which 
the canners as a rule have no interest or connection, and 
which the industry as a whole strongly opposes. But the 
industry is suffering from the misuse of these discarded 
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goods, and will have to take, some further action to. protect 
itself, for the blame, in the public mind is being directed 
upon all canned foods, and all canners. 

Some canners are contributing to this cause by inat- 
tention or lack of proper consideration, we fear; and charity 
compels us to put it in this light, although when a well- 
known firm will give an order on a warehouse for the deliv- 


ery of about 190 dozens of No. 10 apples, at 50 cents per 
dozen, showing sale to a pie-making concern, it is rather 
difficult to excuse the action. No. 10 apples at 50 cents per 
dozen speak for themselves. Such sales make is very diffi- 
cult for the industry to get a satisfactory solution of this 
troublesome question from the Government; but we think 
they are decidedly the exception and of very rare occur- 
rence. No canner should ever be a party te this kind of 
fraud. 

The suggested plan of shipping all swells and goods 
upon which the buyers make claims, to Washington, there 
to be under the supervision and examination of the National 
Canners’ Association and of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
seems to us to be a good one, and possibly the only one with 


which the Government will agree. In this way all danger 
of the condemnation of good goods—those that may be 
simply spoiled or slightly rusty, “springers,” “flippers,” etc., 
will be avoided; proper claims and allowances assured, and 
the unfit goods destroyed and put out of the reach of the 
scavangers. 
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In the above mentioned report of the Canned Goods 
Exchange meeting will, be found a call for concerted action 
towards relieving the serious shortage of cars. The mem- 
bers pledged themselves to use every effort to release cars 
in the quickest possible time, and we would like to ask the 
whole industry to join in this. If each canner will load 
or unload the cars without delay, it will amount to a large 
measure of relief throughout the entire country, and the 
railroads will not fail to recognize the industry’s action when 
the time comes. 


PUBLIC HEARING ON SPICES. 


Definitions and Standards Under Federal and State, Food Laws 
to Be Discussed. 


A public hearing on definitions and standards for spices 
will be held in New York on October 16, 1916, by the Joint 
Committee on Definitions and Standards representing the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, and the Association of American Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials. All persons interested are invited to at- 
tend. Those who desire may present their views in writing to 
the secretary of the committee, Bureau of Chemistry Building, 
Washington, D. C., on or before the date set for the hearing. 
It is desired by the committee to obtain all possible informa 
tion from the trade and others on the question of definitions 
and standards. The hearing will be held at 10 A. M., on Octo- 
ber 16, 1916, in the office of the U. S. Food and Drug Inspec. 
tion Laboratory, Room 1012, Appraiser’s Stores, Christopher 
and Washington streets, New York, N. Y. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BEAN SITUATION. 


The estimated acreage and production forcast for Beans 
by the Field Agents of the U. S. Bureau of crop estimates, for 
the year 1916 compared with previous estimates of 1914 and 
1915, is certainly erroneous and misleading as to acreage of 
Beans in 1916, being less than 1914 and 1915. The general 
‘consensus of opinion of the well-posted Bean men in Michigan 
is that owing to the high price of Beans at planting time last 
spring, the growers were stimulated to increase acreage this 


year in nearly all sections from 25% to 50%, and in many 
localities as much as 100%. 


Now as to production in 1916 being less than the two 
preceding years, will say that this estimate was made at the 
time when the dry weather and dry winds had made the pros- 
pect appear in its darkest aspect. A very few days later the 
timely showers and cooler weather changed the conditions to 
such a degree that some of those early planted fields that at 
that time were thought to be only fit for hay, have since blos- 
somed, podded and matured—some of these have been threshed 


and yielded from 10 to 30 bushels per acre of the finest quality 
Beans ever grown in the state. 


This excellent quality is in strong contrast to the record 
poor quality of last year’s crop, which was so afflicted by anth- 
racnose that from 5 to 10 pounds of diseased Beans had to be 
hand picked from each bushel before they could be marketed 
as C. H. P. grade, and incidentally the yield in 1915 being cut 
down to 6 or 7 bushels of C. H. P. Beans per acre. This year 
the Beans are coming from the threshers’ picking only one or 
two pounds, which light pick is without precedent. Thus the 
early hot, dry weather has been a blessing in disguise to the 
Michigan Bean growers by obliterating as if by magic, the rav- 
ages of destruction of the anthracnose which had baffled all 
scientific effort to eradicate heretofore, and now the Michigan 
Bean growers will harvest a magnificent crop of the highest 
quality Beans ever before grown, and the probable total yield 
for 1916 will be 25% to 30% greater than in any previous year. 

The above facts with reference to acreage and crop pros- 
pects can be easily verified by any one taking the time and 


trouble to go to Michigan and making a thorough and unbiased 
investigation. 
This would indicate that the extraordinary action taken 


by the Michigan Bean Growers’ Association at Grand Rapids 
last month was entirely without justification. It will be re- 
called that at this meeting the Bean growers arbitrarily placed 
a price on C. H. P. Beans at $5.00 per bushel to the farmers for 
October delivery, with an advance of 15 cents per bushel per 
month until January 1st, when the price would be made $5.50 
per bushel and remain there until the 1917 crop was ready for 
market. It is noteworthy that in arriving at the conclusion 
that they should obtain this price for beans, more considera- 
tion was given to the high prices which had been brought about 
through speculators than to natural conditions warranting such 
prices. It was stated by the Bean Growers that the speculators 
had advanced the market to these figures, and it was now the 
opportunity of the growers to cash in on them. The matter of 
crop prospects was in fact of secondary consideration. 

After the Growers began to realize that an immense crop 
actually was in prospect, they began to get shaky about the 
price that they had arbitrarily fixed, so that it became neces- 
sary for them to attempt to coerce and even to threaten boy- 
cott to Bean buyers who made the effort to purchase Beans 
from growers at lower prices than those agreed upon by the 
Growers’ Association. There is ample evidence that such tac- 
tics have been and are being employed. This action must 
finally end in defeat. No attempted corner or control of price 
in food products in which coercion and boycott were threatened 
and resorted to has ever been successful. In fact, the action 
of the Michigan Bean Growers’ Association in thus arbitrarily 
fixing these high and unwarranted prices for Beans is little 
short of conspiracy and may be subject to Federal investiga_ 
tion. 
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‘mon, at which time the corner was effected, but the high price 


Thus far only Michigan has been mentioned in this discus- 
sion, this principally for the reason that the Michigan Growers 
have taken arbitrary action in fixing price. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that every other bean growing State in 
the Union has also put out an increased acreage in Beans and 


in most of them increased yields will be in line with the Mich- 
igan increase. Now what has been the effect of the Michigan 


Bean Growers’ action? It apparently has simply raised the 
umbrella for Bean growers from all quarters of the globe to 
get under. Other States and other countries are bringing 
Beans into market, offering them at prices sufficiently under 
Michigan to get the business. Great quantities of most excel- 
lent quality foreign grown Pea Beans, which were never heard 
of in the United States until now, are finding their way here. 
The Michigan Growers will undoubtedly pay the price for their 
action, as many of them will hold their Beans and permit Euv- 
rope, Asia, as well as some other States in this country, to fill 
up the market with Beans while they continue to hold the um- 
brella. What jobber, or speculator, or investor, or consumer 
is investing in Michigan Beans at the prices established there 
now by the Bean Growers’ Association? The answer is, “Al- 
most none.” Some few buyers are taking them in a hand-to- 
mouth way, five to ten bags at a time, who, if they had confi- 
dence in the market, would buy them in car lots and train 
loads. 

The question may be asked, ‘‘What will be consumed in 
lieu of Beans?”’ This is indeed easily answered, because al- 
most all of the staple foods can be had at very much lower 
cost, based on food value, than Beans; for instance, rice, flour, 
oat meal, potatoes, beef, canned foods—in fact, there is noth- 
ing in the foods line from soup to nuts that is as far out of 
balance as the present price of Michigan ‘beans. The facts are 


there are so many suitable substitutes for Beans that one is 
reminded of a remark made by the late J. K. Armsby, who, in 
his day, was perhaps the greatest broker in foods in America. 
The remark followed a successful attempt to corner canned sal- 


at which it was held prevented it from going into consumption, 
which prompted the remark that ‘‘The American people have a 
wonderful faculty for letting a thing alone when the price is 
too high,’’ This fact was demonstrated a few years ago when 
a few speculators undertook to corner the tomato market. They 
bought the tomatoes and held most of them from one to two 
years, at a great loss in the end. The facts are that the Amer- 
ican people will not be coerced into paying prices out of pro- 
portion to the worth of an article. It may be said that the food 
value of Beans is not as great per pound as oat meal, nor is 
it as great as wheat flour or corn meal, therefore what possible 
justification can there be in the high prices which have been 
established in Michigan by the Michigan Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation? 

It is recognized that this is an era of unusually high prices, 
owing to the European war and other causes, therefore a table 
showing the advances in prices of a number of staple food 
products will be of interest. For this table we have taken the 
average price of the articles for a period of time from 1900 to 
1914, inclusive, in comparison with the prices September 26, 
1916, showing the per cent of increase on each article: 


Av. Price Price Sept. 


15 Yrs. 20,1916 Inc.% 
.649 8675 34% 
sa 18.05 30.00 67% 


It is interesting to note that the average increase on the 
commodities mentioned other than Beans is about 47%, while 
on Beans it is 193%. 


Michigan has extraordinary recuperative powers. A few 
weeks ago reports were current that there would be no pota- 
toes in Michigan and the price was $2.40 per bushel to the 
farmers. Now they are being shipped into Illinois in carlots 
and peddled out in small towns to the consumer at $1.25 per 
bushel in one to five bushel lots. 
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TIN PLATE PRICES NAMED. 
(From American Metal Market, Issue of Oct. 9.) 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7th, 1916. 


Late yesterday afternoon when the American Metal Market 
had gone to press, it was learned that a Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company had just decided to open its books for tin plate 
business for the first half of 1917 at a price of $6.00 per 
pase box. This is the price recently predicted, as shown by 
our recent reports, earlier predictions having been that the 
price would be about $5.50. On September 4, 1912, this inter- 
est similarly took the lead, announcing a price for 1913. In 
other years the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company has 
taken the lead. This morning we are advised that another 
tin plate Company has opened its books. 


The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company had planned 
to open its books for both sheet and tin plate business for the 
fore part of 1917 some day next week, and its plan is not 
altered by some independents now commencing to sell. Its 
opening will probably be Wednesday of Thursday. The open- 
ing will be preceded by a general meeting of its sales repre- 
sentatives, and which the different territories will be allotted 
the tonnage of tin plates and sheets they will be permitted to 
sell, as it is not expected that there will be enough production 
to go around. 


Purely a Question of Deliveries. 


The independents assert positively, as does the leading 
interest, that the whole question is one of deliveries, the mat- 
ter of price not entering. It is believed that all the available 
production will be sold in a short time, probably within a fort_ 
night and that late comers will have to be content with second 


choice as to deliveries. It is also expected that the market 
will advance above the present $6.00 basis, and one promi- 
nent seller, noted for accuracy of statement and conservatism 
in prophecy, predicts that he will sell tin plate at $8.00 a 
box before July 1, 1917. 


As has been noted already in our reviews, the tin plate 
mills in general will carry over fully two months of production. 
With contracts lately made for definite deliveries, but with 
prices left open, more than half the prospective production 
for the half year is under mill obligation. The miils now 
simply propose to write $6.00 into the contracts mentioned. 

Last July a strong sentiment arose among tin plate pro- 
ducers in favor of making tin plate contracts absolutely bind- 
ing, and eliminating the usual price guarantee. With no ex- 
ceptions so far as known the producers individually resolved 
that they would undertake no more obligations except those 


of absolute sale, without price guarantee. It is illustrative of 
how rapidly conditions have changed that this point is now 
simply taken for granted, there being no discussion of the 
subject. The buyers are not expected to make any demur as 
their vital interest is to obtain assurance of delivery. 


Relative Prices. 


It goes without saying that the new tin plate price of 
$6.00, against $3.60 named a year ago, does not bear the 
Usual relation to costs of steel and pig tin. For many years 
the margin for the tin plate mill was figured very closely, for 
ten cents a box clear over all is a measureable return on the 
capital investment: The relations are entirely lost now, for 
Several reasons. There is no assurance of tin and steel sup- 
plies at the current market prices or at any prices. Supplies 
other than tin and steel have greatly advanced, and so have 
Wage costs, not simply by reason of advance in rates, but 
also by reason in inefficient performance by many of the men. 
This years price proved absurdly low by reference to existing 
Conditions and it would be strange indeed if some of the mills 
had not lost large-sums of money. 
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Production Prospects. 


We estimate the current rate of tin plate production at 
about 1,350,000 gross tons a year, or 30,000,000 boxes. The 
production may be a shade greater, and production in the first 
half of next year will undoubtedly be at a still greater rate, 
if full supplies of labor and materials are available. The mills 
will gain in tin plate production by giving up nearly all of 
their business in black plate specialties They state they can- 
not take this business when there is such a heavy demand 
for tin plate. Last year’s production was 1,093,345 gross tons 
of black plates for tinning and 269,512 tons of black plate 
specialties, by far the major part of this latter tonnage hav- 
ing been made by the regular tin plate mills. By this business 
being largely given up and by there being a few more mills 
the tin plate production next year can largely exceed the best 
record hitherto made. 


MR. ISIDOR JACOBS STRONG FOR WILSON. 


Isidor Jacobs, president of the California Canneries Co., 
San Francisco, is now in New York, primarily to look after 
shipments of several thousand tons of California canned fruits 
now in, New York awaiting the lifting of the embargo to Eng- 
land which will permit shipments beginning next Monday. 

Mr. Jacobs states that everything is excited in California 
canned fruits, and prices are likely to be very much higher 
than they are at present. They have had very early rains in 
California which have likely seriously damaged the tomato 
crop, particularly as the crop was very poor, and practically 
all canners have oversold, so that there will be short delivery 
on these. The peach pack was short, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that there will be a closer clean-up in California this 
winter of California canned fruits than has been known for 
many years, and all grades of apricots, pears and peaches will 
be much higher before new packing. 

While Mr. Jacobs is in the East, he has been campaigning 
for the re-election of President Wilson, and gives it as his 
opinion that the present prosperity in the country generally is 
not owing to the war conditions, but to the passage of the Na- 
tional Eank Reserve Act, through which President Wilson has 
placed stability in the securities of all lines of industry based 
on transactions directly and indirectly upon agriculture, and 
this has given to canners as well as other lines, a release from 
the burdensome conditions of the past, so far as raising money 
on their legitimate securities. 

Mr. Jacobs is of the opinion that this act has taken away 
from Wall Street the power to control the finances of this coun- 
try, and while there has been other splendid constructive leg- 
islation enacted in the past few years, he states that the passage 
of the Bank Reserve Act alone entitles Mr. Wilson the support 
of everyone in the canning business, and is confident that Cal- 
ifornia, which is known as one of the leading Progressive Re_ 
publican States in the Union, will go overwhelmingly for the 
re-election of President Wilson, and from his observations, 
made from his trip through the country, he is of the opinion 
that the farmers, canners, and practically all of the smaller 
middle-class business men, will support the re-election of the 
President for reasons already mentioned, and also for defer- 
ring the strike for further consideration later, which then will 
be settled so as to prevent a future recurrence of the danger 
that recently confronted the people of this country, and that 
would have resulted in disaster to the people of our country, 
particularly to those engaged in the fruit industry. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


. 
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STICKNEY’S PLUNGER FILLER 


FOR No. 2 CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $250.00 


This machine will 
handle goods that 
have to be forced; 
Like Corn, Succo- 
tash, Berries,Clams 
Minced Clams, To- 
mato Pulp, Etc. 


Capacity: 2000 Per Hour 
HENRY R. STICKNEY 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


TRADE 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Coneeded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 

THAMES STREET § 

BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


THE PERFECT PEACH SLICER 


Patent Applied For 


268 Market St. 


Makes the orange slice. 
Silent rim drive. 
No belts to wear. 
4 to 10 slices as wanted. 


Every blade independent—can be re- 
moved instantly. 


Large capacity. 
No noise—no oil—no expense. 


All steel construction. 


E. J. JUDGE 


Canning Machinery 
25 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
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Portland, (Me.) Market 


Delivery of fancy corn on contracts will be 50 per cent—Past season worst ever known— 
Some good yields (in money) from corn acres—Demand for blueberries heavy— 
String beans all sold out—Sardines advancing. 


Portland, October 12, 1916. 
Maine’s Pack.—The corn packers of Maine have, during 
ihe past week, had time to compile the results of their pack to 
ascertain what proportion of fancy corn they had to fill con- 
tracts with. Having heard from nearly, if not all, of the pack- 


ing houses, we feel justified in saying that the acreage de- 
livery will not exceed 50 per cent. In fact, only three packers 
report above this amount; many announce 50 per cent; at the 
same time more are below 50 per cent than above that amount. 


The range is from 25 to 60 per cent, with one only at 75 per 
cent. It goes without question that buyers always concede one 
point (if not many) of honesty to the Maine fraternity, which 
is “they always deliver to the last can a fair pro rata of pack 
to contract.’ Also, especially late years, the trade knows that 
Maine packers mean to undersell their expected pack rather 
than to oversell what would be a supposed full yield. The past 
“season was the worst ever known, with perhaps one exception, 
or equally poor year about twelve years ago. 

It might interest your packing subscribers to know that 
even under the worst conditions, that some Maine farmers— 
not always in the most choice locations—by dint of true culti- 
vation get what the writer supposes is unheard-of yields per 
acre (to Southern and Western planters, as per items follow- 
ing: 

“Wilton, Me., Franklin Co.—How is this for a corn yield? 
\. F. Adams harvested $350 worth of sweet corn on three 
acres. Delivered to F. F. Noyes. 

“New Sharon, Me., Franklin Co.—Note, May 30 is the 
usual planting time. Among the goodyields of corn in this 
season that of William Coghill is noteworthy. On the last day 


of June Mr. Coghill planted nearly two acres of sweet corn 


under conditions which would seem to point to a total failure 
as far as a good crop is concerned. The land was in poor con- 
dition. When Mr. Coghill got his weight bills, however, he 
found that he had hauled in $175 worth of sweet corn. This 
corn was not planted until about four weeks later than is con- 
sidered proper time. Delivered to Twitchell Champlin Co.”’ 


One more instance. H. F. Webb Company report paying 


$140 for one acre at Leeds, Maine, raised by Mr. Gus Camp- 
bell. 


No doubt your packers and planters realize that more fer- 
tilizer (mainly manure) and more hoe and machine cultiva- 
tion are expended upon.one acre in Maine than upon, we will 
guess, five acres in the South. 

Blueherries.—This usually dark-complected fruit is fairly 
blushing from persistent attention paid by buyers. Everyone 
Wishes a few more blueberries, and it is getting nearly impos- 
sible to find this elusive fruit. Practically all are in second 
hands, and Held at a sharp advance over first prices. No. 10, 
first price $5.50 Portland, are now held at $6.50-New York. 


The freight charges per dozen on No. 10 Portland to New York 
are about 15¢. No. 2 berries, first price $1.22%, are now held 
at around $1.35. 

Appics.—We don’t hear much about them. No one here 
can make much profit under $2.25 to $2.50 f. o. b. This, with 
freight added, brings the price above present quotations. It 
Is hot probable that many will be packed in Maine this season. 

Stringless Beans.—All sold out. Usual price around 80c; 
Now in demand at any old price up to $1.20 f. 0. b. No beans 
Packed in Maine except Low’s Champion cut beans. 


Sardines.—While last week the top price of $3.15 was 
admitted, the call now is $3.25 and some holding for $3.35 
f. o. b. Eastport or Portland on quarter-oils keyless. Good 
judges of the conditions say that $3.50 will be reached. Just 
now, when fish are scarce, the can situation is relieved; for- 
merly when fish were more plenty, cans were hard to get. 
Quotations upon mustards are noticeable by their absence. It 
is a case of ‘call at the office for information’ for anything 
beyond quarter-keyless. 


Sometimes items like the following go to press and are 
liberally copied. At the time of writing the facts are true, but 
in this instance the conditions only prevailed for one or two 
days. The fact is, on the whole, fish are scarce: 

Fish Plentiful Near Eastport.—Fish are so plentiful near 
Eastport this week that many of the local sardine factories 
have been working until late in the evening, sometimes out of 
the ordinary, but the herring must be taken care of soon after 
they arrive. The prices have dropped and the factory owners 
now pay $5 a hogshead for all fish received and $2 extra for 
boating. The Dominion boatmen and weir owners at a recent 
meeting set the price at $10 per hogshead to December 1 and 
have agreed to have nothing to do with the boatmen who come 
to the weirs for the cheaper priced fish, but it seems that they 
are so plentiful now that the price must drop to $5.” 

Clams.—aAs proverbially are keeping their mouths closed 
“close as a clam’’ is an old New England saying. Last price 
named on 5 oz. was 80@85c; 8 oz. 95c@$1.00. Diligent in- 
quiry fails to find any to be offered. 

Lobsters.—While Portland, Me., is the home of all U. S. 
lobster packers, if any inquiries to buy came to me, at present, 
I should suggest try second hands in New York or Chicago, as 
apparently all spot stock is sold out at advanced prices. 

Spot Corn.—Query: find it, I cannot; $1.25 is freely and 
many times daily offered; buyers from other cities are person- 
ally present, or represented by active brokers, but few are 
getting any results. As one broker replied to a New York 
buyer, ‘‘Hen’s teeth are no scarcer than Maine corn.” 

MAINE. 


HEARING ON JAMS, JELLIES, ETC. 


The Illinois State Food Standard Commission announces 
a public hearing to be held at the rooms of the Illinois Food 
Department, 1627 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Illinois, at 
10 A. M., Thursday, October 26th, 1916. 


This hearing will be confined exclusively to the question 
of declaring on the label the quantitative or percentage com- 
position of jams, jellies and preserves. 

As already announced, briefs may be handed in, but they 
must be submitted before the day of the hearing and are to be 
read at the meeting for the purpose of discussion. 


W. SCOTT MATTHEWS, 
DR. WALTER S. HAINES, 
THOMAS P. SULLIVAN. 


Know How to Can—Dr. Alsberg told you that the day 
of guess work had passed, and that now the canner must work 
on certain definite lines. ‘‘A Complete Course in Canning”’ 
furnishes this reliable information. No cannery is complete 
without this reference library. Published by The Canning 
Trade Price $5.00. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


Wanted—tTin Circles. 


FOR SALE.—One Sprague-Lowe rotary capping 
machine; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two 
Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper tops, sides 
and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Monitor pea 
blancher and washer; one Huntley tomato scalder; two 
Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers and separators; one half- 
ton Sprague electric hoist and tanks; two Colbert 
tomato packers; one Slaysman vacuum pump; one Mc- 
Gowan well pump; Mitchell pineapple graters, corers 
and slicers; scales, engines, shafting, etc. All in first 
class condition. Apply, Post Office Box 554, Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE.W—One AYARS high speed capper, 
brand new, never been used; four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, cash. Also gallon capper. Address, Frank H. 
Carll, Salem, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE.—Five No. 22 Max Ams double seam- 


ers. Address, The Holmes Company, Robbinston, Me. 


FOR SALE—?2 Ayars pear fillers for No. 2 cap cans; 
2 Morral corn cutters; 8 Sprague model M. A. corn 
cutters, 4 right, 4 left. Address, The Inderrieden Can- 
ning Co., 332 N. River St., Chicago, II. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE.—Prompt or deferred shipment; 25,- 
000 No. 2 box shooks; 25,000 No. 3 box shooks; 15,000 
five-eighths brace baskets. For 1917 delivery, 500 bu. 
Stowell’s Evergreen seed corn; 2,000 bushels Alaska 
seed peas. Address, W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


WANTED—One copy of “The Canning Trade,” 
issue of March 27th, 1916, to complete our files. 
Address, Box A-322, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Tomato pulp, in No. 10 or 5-gallon 
cans; state quantity and lowest prices. Address Box 
A-323, care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 


When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


FOR SALE—Books on canning, including “A Com- 
plete Course in Canning,” at $5—“How to Buy and Sell 
Canned Foods,” at $2.15—‘A History of the Canning 
Industry,” at $1., and the 1916 “Almanac of the Canning 


Trade.” Address, The Canning Trade, Publishers, Balti- 
more, Md. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced and capable processor. A 
man who is familiar with the packing of lobster, and who is 
able to teach another to pack lobster and other articles, 
to go to Portugal; will give six months’ contract; state experi- 
ence, terms and reference in first letter. Address Nicolau de 
Sousa Lima, S. Miguel, Ponta Delgada, Portugal. , 8D 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—One good second-hand tin slitting ma- 
chine. Advise make, number of hubs and condition. Ad- 
dress Postoffice Box 872, Roanoke, Va. 


WANTED—Plummer sanitary can pea filler, with 
briner attachment; state age, condition and price. Ad- 
dress Box A-324, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED.—A competent canning factory supel- 
intendent; one experienced in tomato, pea and corn machin- 
ery. Give age and experience. Steady position for right man. 
Address Box B322, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced man to work on 4 
truck farm and in home cannery through season; steady work 
for the right party; state wages and particulars. Address 
Postoffice Box 406, Assumption, III. 10B 
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Eureka Soldering Flux 


Eureka Soldering Flux is known the world over for its intrinsic value as a Flux in Soldering cans containing food products— 
Not only do eur own American manufacturers find it indispeusible, but consumers in foreign Jands demand it, because it is pure and 
reliable, thus indicating that the manufacturers know the requirements of the canning trade and meet those requirements by pro- 
ducing an article of undisputed quali 


ty. 
should it so happen that you are not using Eureka Soldering Flux, send for samples and prices today. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bldg. C. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegraph 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearl St. and Eggleston Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., East. b » Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton 
Boston, Mass.,-70 Kilby St- Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch Offices: 


Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. S. O. Randali’s Son, Marine Bank Bldg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
St. Louls, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md 49 Reading St., Point St. Charles, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the beste—we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


Beans, 

l=... LEONARD SEED Co, 

EONAR S 
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Canned Food Markets 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. o. b. ship- 


ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. 


 Balti- 


more Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by 


Special Correspondents. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—( California) 

White Mammoth No, .$275 3.00 
Green oe 2 50 
as White, Large 2 50 
Green, 2 2c 
White, Medium 2 25 
White, Small 2 ¢0 
a Tips White, Square “ 2 60 
Green, 2 10 2 25 
BAKED BEANSt-No. I, Plain Out Out 
Out Out 
In Sauce 1 65 
BEANSt—Refugee Size 1 Whole “ 25 
40 

ce 
ae ae ec 
ac 4 Cut 90 
“ String, Standard Green ‘‘ 2 80 80 
as ad 3 3 40 


- Stand. White Wax 
ce «ec 
‘© Limas Extra No. 2 


‘© Red Kidney, Stand. No. 2 
BEETS}{-Small, Whole 
Large oe 3 
Cut 3 
CORN{— 
No. 2 Std. Evergreen Balto........ .... 1 10 Out 
2 Std. Evergreen f.0 b. County. ...... 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. County... 115... 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b Balto.....120 


ss No. 2 Extra Std. Shoepeg f. 0.b .Co. 1 25 1 30 
e No. 2 Extra Fancy Shoepeg f.o.b.Co.1 30 


ral No. 2 Std. Maine Style Balto........... 110, 1 20 
Sg No. 2 Std. Maine Style f. o. b. Co.... 1 05 Out 
= No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. 115 1 20 
No. 2 Fancy Maine Styler. o. b. Balto. i 20 
No. 2 Fancy f. 0. b. County 
Standard 60 62% 
MIXED VEGRETA-) No. 2—12 Kinds 
OKRA AND No. 2 Standard 
PBAS}-No. 2 Harly June Stand.................. 1 I 10 
2 Ex. Stand. Eariy Junes.......... I 05 I 15 
I Io 117% 
‘s 2 Extra Fine Sifted.................. I 60 I 95 
: ‘* 2 Petit Pois 2 10 2 10 
Early June Seconds... NOME Out 
| “Extra Sifted ......... 80 85 
“1 “ Extra Standard..... 50 55 
PUMPKIN{-Standard No. 75 8e 
85 go 
Out 2 30 
Out . 97% 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Baltimore How York 


SPINACH{-Standard 
SUCCOTASH{-Green Beans No, 2...... Out 
mdard ** $....... 90 
Standard ‘* ro....... 2 75 
TOMATOES} Fancy Balle) No. 10 4 50. 
Jersey Facy) No. 10 4 75 
Stand. Balle.) No. 10 4 25 
i Stand. ‘* County) No.10 4 00 
Sanitary 5%4in. cansNo. 8 Out 
Jersey (f.0.b. County) No. 3 Out 
ee Ex. Stand. Ballo.) No. 3 1 10 
Stand. County) No. 8 1 15 
Seconds ‘ Balla) No. 3 1 15 
Stand. 2 95 
RE Stand. “* County) No. 2 90 
Seconds ‘ Balla.) No. 2 92% 
TOMATO PULPt Standard No. 10 Out 
ii Standard No. 2 Out 
Standard No. 1 52% 
CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—New York No, 
Michigan ‘‘ 
ee 
APPLES}{-Maryland, ‘‘ rof.o.b. factory 2 00 
= sag ** ref.o. b. Balto. 2 25 
“ec oe 3 “oe “oe 
APRICOTS—Cala. Stand. 
BLACKBERRIES§-Stand. ge 
“s Standard te...... § 00 
es Preserved 2...... 1 25 
ss In Syrup 2...... Out 
BLUEBERRIRS§-Stand. Out 
Maine, 
New Jersey 10...... 
Southern 
BLUEBERRIES—Maine 
CHERRIES§-No. 2 Seconds, Red 
2 Whit 
Red ‘* 2 Stand. Water 
“Wate 
ed “ 2 Ex. Preserved 
* ed ** go 
GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand No. 80 
4 co 
PEACHES*-Cala. Stand. No. 2%, L. c 1 40 
‘“ Ex.Stand. ‘‘ 2%, 1 60 
PEACHES t-No. x Ex. Sliced Yellow, ... 80 
Standard White........ Out 
” 2 Seconds, White........... Out 
2 Wellow ......<;. 90 
3 Standards, White....... . Out 
id we Yellow........1 40-1 §0 
3 Selected, Yellow.......... ...... 
3 Seconds, White.... . Out 
Yellow I 1§-I 25 
3 Pies Unpeeled..... ge 
a 
” Io ” Unp lea Out 
PEARS{-No. 2 Seconds in 
3 Seconds in Water.............. 
Standards in Water............. ...... 


Chienge 


125 I 30 
Out 375 
I oo 
Chicage I oo I 00 
; 300 00 
2 30 
475 400 
2 25 eeeeee 3 65 
140 140 
95 
1 70 I 20 
115 
2 10 
115 95 35 
62% 
1 45 3 
50 
I 55 
I 35 
: 95 80 82% 
go 240 2 
75 85 82% 
3 25 2 30 
Out 2 25 
: ** to..... Out Out Out I 50 1 70 
I 25 400 475 
70 
85 I 30 
I 40 
1 25 
6e0 6 50 
7o 85 
ii 
115 
6 7 
3 
; 1 05 1 45 1 50 
oe, 1 00 1 65 1 65 
80 112% 115 
— “3 = 
ge 1 55 1 00 
; 95 
I 00 52% .... 
I 35 155 
2 00 
st Out 95 85 
80 97h 
230 862 60 
= = 
80 
4 2 50 85 85 
87% — 
2 55 85 9° 
95 125 1 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Baltimore HewYerk 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No.2 ..... 1 40 I 50 I 50 
APPLE* Grated ” tH 
” QGiiced * Std.” @ .... I 50 
» Hawaii Sliced Extra ” 2%..... 200 200 1 95 
” Stand. 2%..... I 70 I 70 
” £25 I 32% I 35 
” ” Grated Extra °’ 2 I 35 I 5¢@ I 50 
” I 25 I 30 I 40 
” ’? Shredded Syrup ”’ Io 5 25 5 25 5 25 
” ” Crushed Water ”’ 10 475 475 475 
 _Kastern Pie Water 95 
RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No. 2 Out I 05 Out 
Red Out Ics Out 
Black Syrup” 2 Out 1 22% Out 
” Black Water’ 10..... Out 6 oo 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No, 2...... ‘E55 I 20 
BERRIES§— Preserved 25 I 25 I 35 
" Extra Preserved woe 1 40 I 35 I 60 
Extra Preserved ” 1...... go 95% 90 
Preserved 85 75 85 
Standard Water ’’ Io...... 500 475 4 50 
CANNED FISH. 
HERRING ROR*-Stan. No, I 50 
Flats, 1 lb 5 575 
OYSTERS§-Stan. 5 0z. No 1 85 70 
” ” Oz, ” Out 60 
” ” 10 oz, I 45 I 30 
sox. I 30 I 15 
SALMON—Sockeye Tall ”’ Out 2 25 
"Pink Tall 1124 110 
flats, I 45 I 40 
“Chums, Talls I 02% 102% 
Red, 1 65 I 40 
SHRIMP§-Wet or Dry No. 1% 200 80 
Wet or Dry No. t........ go I 95 
CANNERS’ METALS 
5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 
PIG TIN—Stralts 80 8736 89 
Pi@ LEAD—Omaha or Federal 
9x10 8x10 
80LDER—Drop and Bar........ 23 22 21 
Wire Coll: 23 22 21 
. Wire Segments...... 28 22 21 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 Ibs. Base Coke Tin Plate...........sscccssssseesceeseeeees 6 15 
M4x20, 100 Ibs. ‘* Coke Tin Plate......... 6 00 
t Baltimore quotations corrected each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers 
“ 7. G. Cranwell & Co., Brokers 
* “ “ 


New York and Chicago prices corrected by Special Correspondence. 


H. H. Taylor & Co., Brokers 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


September 26th, 1916. 
To THE CANNING TRADE:— 


Owing to the continuous advance in the prices of all metals, we 
withdraw all former quotations and, effective at once, now quote the 
following prices on Packers Cans (Standard Coke Plate), for ship- 
ment in bulk carload lots, f. o. b. shipping point, subject to immediate 
acceptance and change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS WITH SANITARY GASKETS 


HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 1 $13.00 per m 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 
$1.30 per m. 


Re-Shipping Cases supplied in connection with Cans. 


Prices 
upon application. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., (Wheeling Can Co.) 
quote same prices as above. 


Southern Can Co.’s Prices For 1916 


Quotations for the coming season will be supplied on application. 

In addition to our line of Cap Hole Cans, we are prepared to fur- 
nish all Regular and many special sizes of Sanitary Cans Plain or Pro- 
cess Lacquered inside, or Lithographed with Buyer’s Name and Brand. 

Automatic Double Seamers for closing Sanitary Cans supplied on 
a nominal rental basis, or for sale outright. 


We supply Re-shipping Cases of excellent quality from our own 
Box Plant. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN PRICES 


The can companies have withdrawn prices, but will quote 
upon application. 


OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS 


Hole and Cap Cans Diameter Height 

Sanitary Cans 


bie 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., October 14th, 1916. 

All previous records for sustained advance in the market prices 
for Tomatoes in the months of! September and October have been 
eclipsed, and still the market, looks. stronger ahead. The first kill- 
ing frost of the season in the Tomato sections on the peninsula 
arrived this week, and the little fruit remaining on the vines has 
small chance of maturing. As a matter of fact, the crop: is all in 
now and the weather conditions are of little consequence. The 
point has now been reached where one man’s guess is as good as 
another's, though it is very plain that the prices will not weaken 
while the heavy buying continues. The big can manufacturers have 
advanced their prices for forward delivery and it is believed that 
their action is but the forerunner of a higher scale of prices later 
on, especially as the basic conditions appear to justify it. We look 
for an earlier than usual opening of the market for future Toma- 
toes, delivery out of the 1917 pack. 

The higher the prices the smaller the offerings of Tomatoes. 
The big canners who usually speak in terms of multi-thousand 
cases without batting an eye, are now rather conservative with offer- 
ings of a few car lots. Probably, the most significant feature of 
the market this week was the continued buying by jobbers. located 
in the heart of the western tomato canning sections, and they paid 
the top prices. Next in importance, or possibly it should come 
first, is the wide distribution of goods, same as it was during the 
last two months. Jobbers who thought they had placed their stocks 
in a comfortable position for their Fall trade are already coming 
back for more goods, and for a wider range of articles. Every- 
thing in the line of food appears to be in demand everywhere. We 
repeat, conservative buying of tomatoes will not go amiss. 

It is’ surprising! how the sales of corn continues at the remark- 
ably high prices. Apparently, there is nothing quite as good that 
can be used as a substitute for it. The crop of lima beans is short 
and the price has advanced. The Fall crops of spinach, and string 
beans is small and cost more to pack; both items are active. Peas 
are steadily going into consumption. The expected advance in 
sweet potatoes has begun, and they are likely to go higher any 
time. The big advance in kraut has not stopped the inquiry for it. 
Pumpkin, whole okra, okra and tomatoes, beets, mixed vegetables 
for soup, are all having their innings. 

The Fall pack of pears is atttracting increased buying and 
they are worth prompt attention; the quality is excellent. Apples is 
the one dull spot in the line of fruits. While there was no rush 
this week to buy any kind of fruits, each article was fairly active 
in a small way. As to price movement, some of them improved 
a bit, though the majority are unchanged as. compared with pre- 
vious weeks. There are the lightest stocks of canned fruits held 
in Baltimore for many years, especially at this time in the season, 
with plenty of time for the consumption of them before the next 
canning season rolls around. 

Spot stocks of cove oystrs are almost sold out, and the outlook 
for the Fall pack is so uncertain that our canners hesitate about 
making prices for deferred shipment. 

THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 13, 1916. 
The tomato market in Indiana is bare, as the packers are 
entirely cleaned out. Standard corn is quoted at $1.15; fancy 
at $1.25, and the demand is active, although there are very few 
offerings at any price. 
Standard No. 3 sauerkraut is quoted at $1.15, and there 
is very little for sale. Early June peas are held at 95c; sifteds 


at $1.00, and extra sifted at $1.15. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


No. 3 standard pumpkin is quoted at 70c, with extra qual- 
ity at 80c, and the demand is active. The packers are practic. 
ally sold out. The demand for all kinds of canned vegetables is 
active, and the supply nearly exhausted. 

HARRY C. GILBERT Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 13, 1916. 

The weather is decidedly against a large pack of tomatoes, 
for the rain has lasted nearly two weeks and is being followed 
by cold weather. Beans, rice, raisins and grapes have been 
damaged. 

Packers advise that they are very closely sold up on 
peaches, considering the earliness of the season, and are with- 
drawing many lines. Demand is strong on all lines, but the 
offerings are limited. Berries are increasing in demand lately. 
Shipping is extremely active. *FRISCO. 


DAILY MARKET REPORT. 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 


This report is compiled from figures which are furnished 
us by canners who are supporting this effort. 


The Association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy 
of these figures beyond the compilation of the same. 


The states included in each group are as follows: 


Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and 
Eastern Shore. 


Group B—New Jersey. 
Group C—New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 


: Group D—Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 


Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 


Group F—Southwest Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 


kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Group G—wUtah, Colorado, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Group H—California. 


Saturday, October 7, 1916. 
“roup Date of No. of Size Total Grade Price Spots or 


Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, 


Sale Sales Cases Futures 
A 10-5 1 3s 1200 Standard 1.10 Spots Factory 
10-6 3 670 do 1.15 do do 
1 600 do BL1.15 do do 
Monday, October 9, 1916. 
A 10-6 1 2s 1000 Standard .87% Spots Factory 
1 3s 2000 do 1.12% do do 
10-7 4 1450 do 1.15 do do 
4 2s 175 do .90 do do 
1 3s 600 do 1.15 do Balto. 
1 10s 500 do 4.00 do do 
Tuesday, October 10, 1916. 
A 10-9 4 3s 865 Standard 1.15 Spots Factory 
1 10s 200 do 4.25 do do 
Wednesday, October 11, 1916. 
A 10-10 3 3s 1340 Standard 1.15 Spots Factory 
F 10-9 1 200 do 1.10 do do 
1 100 do 1.15 do do 
Thursday, October 12, 1916. 
No report issued. 
Friday, October 13, 1916. 
A 10-11 4 8s 6570 Standard 1.15 Spots Factory 
1 3s 4600) Off Std. 1.15 do do 
1 3s 1100 Standard 1.20 do do 
1 3s 2000 do 1.25 do do 
1 2s 850 do .90 do do 
1 10s 200 do 4.00 do do 
10-12 1 3s 1550 do 1.20 do do 
D 10-5 1 3s «= 700 “Ex. B. L. 1.25 do do 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


What does the BUYER °:.<::" Expect ? 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of a private Label? 
How can Salesmen sell canned foods successfully ? 

How do Buyers regulate their stock and purchases? 

‘What States are now canning; on what are they working? 
How can I introduce my own brand and Label? 


A practical Answer ‘To THE ABOVE QUESTIONS, 
and 225 pages of canned food information that is of importance to both canners and jobbers is 
found in the big book by John A. Lee, entitled:—“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods’’— 
has 26 illustrations, showing Salmon fishing, Canning, Storage, Heinz and Libby, McNeill & Libby 
factory scenes, and other interesting views; also 21 pages of Statistics, showing each year’s pack, 
season in each State, prices on Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and No. 3 cans since 1883—and much 
special data—all completely indexed for quick reference, and all in one book, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.15.—Published by “‘The Canning Trade,’ Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Ete. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned ie 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 

“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 

Bottle Labeling Machines. 


Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 


Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers, 


Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Kentucky Brokerage Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canned Foods of All Kinds. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore.» 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Making Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 
ular. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels, 


Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Catsup Machines, 


Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks., Bucyrus O. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 
General Electric Co., 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Bexes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 


Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 


Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks., Bucyrus O. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K, Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.,.Chicago. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co.,, Baltimore 


Kraut Cutters, 
Jno. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 


Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nailing Machines. 
E. Judge, San Francisco. 
Oyster Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paste. 


Continental Mfg, Co., Philadelphia. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


BUY 


Pea Cleaners, 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto, 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Pump—refuse skins, ete, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
icago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syra : 
Baltimore. yracuse, Chicago, 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., hho W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York Cit 

(indianapolis, Bridgeton.) 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., III. 


Sieves and Screens. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, ete. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses. 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sugar. 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Tin Plate, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Vegetable Cutters. 
Jno. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Copper Coils, Kettles, Ete. 
Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks., Bucyrus 0. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Know How to Pack 
Your Goods Right 


The readers of this book will find that the formule given are practical 
and ready for use. The work treats of the processing of all vegetables 
and fruits, as well as meats, fish, soups, preserves, candied fruits, jams, 
fruit butters, jellies, pie fillings, catsups and pickles. 


A copy of this book should be in the office of every canner in the 
United States and Canada. It will answer any question that may 
arise relative to proper methods of processing. It covers every 
phase of canning, tells how to can all vegetables, fruits, fish, 
preserves, jellies, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 254 pages fully indexed, sent postage brepaid to any place in the United 
States (cash with order) for 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY CANNING SUPPLY HOUSES, BOOK STORES, ETC. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CoO., Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Clcsing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. | 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 


